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The Production of Coal Will Not Be Stopped 


NO FACTION SHALL INTERRUPT OUR FORWARD MARCH TO VICTORY 
By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Broadcast, May 2, 1943 


AM speaking tonight to the American people and in 
particular to those of our citizens who are coal miners. 
Tonight this country faces a serious crisis. We are 
engaged in a war on the successful outcome of which de- 
pends the whole future of our country. 

This war has reached a new critical phase. After the years 

that we have spent in preparation, we have moved into active 
and continuing battle with our enemies. We are pouring 
into the world-wide conflict everything that we have—our 
young men and the vast resources of our nation. 
' | have just returned from a two-week tour of inspection 
on which I saw our men being trained and our war materials 
made. My trip took me through twenty states. I saw thou- 
sands of workers on the production line, making airplanes, 
guns and ammunition. 

Everywhere I have found great eagerness to get on with 
the war. Men and women are working long hours at difficult 
jobs and living under difficult conditions without complaint. 

Along thousands of miles of track I saw countless acres of 
newly plowed fields. The farmers of this country are plant- 
ing the crops that are needed to feed our armed forces, our 
civilian population and our allies. Those crops will be 
harvested. 

On my trip I saw hundreds of thousands of soldiers. 
Young men who were green recruits last autumn have ma- 
tured into self-assured and hardened fighting men. They are 
in splendid physical condition. They are mastering the su- 
perior weapons that are pouring out of our factories. 

The American people have accomplished a miracle. 

However, all of our massed effort is none too great to 
meet the demands of this war. We shall need everything 
that we have and everything that our allies have—to defeat 
the Nazis and the Fascists in the coming battles on the 
Continent of Europe, and the Japanese on the continent of 
Asia and in the islands of the Pacific. 

‘This tremendous forward movement of the United States 
and the United Nations cannot be stopped by our enemies. 


Equally, it must not be hampered by any one individual 
or by the leaders of any one group here back home. 

1 want to make it clear that every American coal miner 
who has stopped mining coal—no matter how sincere his 
motives, no matter how legitimate he may believe his griev- 
ances to be—every idle miner directly and individually is 
obstructing our war effort. We have not yet won this war. 
We will win this war only as we produce and deliver our 
total American effort on the high seas and on the battle 
fronts. That requires unrelenting, uninterrupted effort here 
on the home front. 

The stopping of the coal supply, even for a short time, 
would involve a gamble with the lives of American soldiers 
and sailors and the future security of our whole people. It 
would involve an unwarranted, unnecessary and terribly 
dangerous gamble with our chances for victory. 

Therefore, I say to all miners—and to all Americans 
everywhere, at home and abroad—the production of coal 
will not be stopped. 

Tonight I am speaking to the essential patriotism of the 
miners, and to the patriotism of their wives and children. 
And I am going to state the true facts of this case as simply 
and as plainly as I know how. 

After the attack at Pearl Harbor, the three great labor 
organizations—the American Federation of Labor, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and the railroad brother- 
hoods—gave the positive assurance that there would be no 
strikes as long as the war lasted. The president of the 
United Mine Workers of America was a party to that 
assurance. 

That pledge was applauded throughout the country. It 
was a forcible means of telling the world that we Americans 
—135,000,000 of us—are united in our determination to 
fight this total war with our total will and our total power. 

At the request of employers and of organized labor— 
including the United Mine Workers—the War Labor Board 
was set up for settling disputes which could not be adjusted 
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through collective bargaining. The War Labor Board is 
a tribunal on which workers, employers and the general 
public are equally represented. 

In the present coal crisis, conciliation and mediation were 
tried unsuccessfully. 

In accordance with the law, the case was then certified to 
the War Labor Board, the agency created for this express 
purpose with the approval of organized labor. The members 
of the board followed the usual practice which has proved 
successful in other disputes. Acting promptly, they under- 
took to get all the facts of the case from both the miners 
and the operators. 

The national officers of the United Mine Workers, how- 
ever, declined to have anything to do with the fact-finding 
of the War Labor Board. The only excuse that they offer is 
that the War Labor Board is prejudiced. 

The War Labor Board has been and is ready to give the 
case a fair, impartial hearing. I have given my assurance 
that if any adjustment of wages is made by the Board it 
will be made retroactive to April 1. But the national of- 
ficers of the United Mine Workers refused to participate 
in the hearing when asked to do so last Monday. 

On Wednesday of this last week, while the board was 
proceeding with the case, stoppages began to occur in some 
mines. On Thursday morning I telegraphed to the officers 
of the United Mine Workers asking that the miners con- 
tinue mining coal on Saturday morning. However, a gen- 
eral strike throughout the industry became effective Friday 
night. 

The responsibility for the crisis that we now face rests 
squarely on these national officers of the United Mine Work- 
ers and not on the government of the United States. 

But the consequences of this arbitrary action threaten all 
of us. 

At 10 o'clock yesterday morning the government took 
over the mines. I called upon the miners to return to work 
for their government. The government needs their services 
just as surely as it needs the services of our soldiers, sailors 
and marines—and the services of the millions who are turn- 
ing out the munitions of war. 

You miners have sons in the Army and Navy and Marine 
Corps. You have sons who at this very minute—this split 
second—may be fighting in New Guinea or in the Aleutian 
Islands or Guadalcanal or Tunisia or protecting troop ships 
and supplies against submarines on the high seas. 

We have already received telegrams from some of our 
fighting men overseas, and I only wish they could tell you 
what they think of the stoppage of work in the coal mines. 

Some of your own sons have come back here from the 
fight'ng fronts wounded. A number of them are now here 
in a hospital in Washington. Several have been decorated 
by their government. 

I could tell you of one from Pennsylvania. He was a coal 
miner before his induction. His father is a coal miner. He 
was seriously wounded by Nazi machine-gun bullets while 
he was on a bombing mission over Europe in a flying fortress. 

Another boy from Kentucky, the son of a coal miner, was 
wounded when our troops first landed in North Africa six 
months ago. 

There is still another, from Illinois. He was a coal miner 
—his father and two brothers are coal miners. He was 
seriously wounded in Tunisia while attempting to rescue 
two comrades whose jeep had been blown up by a Nazi mine. 

These men do not consider themselves heroes. They would 
probably be embarrassed if I mentioned their names over 
the air. They were wounded in the line of duty. They 
know how essential it is to the tens of thousands and ulti- 
mately millions of other young Americans to get the best of 


arms and equipment into the hands of our fighting forces— 
and get them there quickly. 

The fathers and mothers of our fighting men, their 
brothers and sisters and friends—and that includes all of 
us—are also in the line of duty—the production line. Any 
failure in production may well result in costly defeat on the 
field of battle. 

There can be no one among us—no one faction—power- 
ful enough to interrupt the forward march of our people to 
victory. 

You miners have ample reason to know that there are cer- 
tain basic rights for which this country stands, and that those 
rights are worth figthing for and dying for. That is why you 
have sent your sons and brothers from every mining town 
in the nation to join in the great struggle overseas. 

That is why you have contributed so generously, so will- 
ingly to the purchase of war bonds and to the many funds 
for the relief of war victims in foreign lands. That is why, 
since this war started in 1939, you have increased the annual 
production of coal by almost two hundred million tons a 
year. 

The toughness of your sons in our armed forces is not 
surprising. They come of fine, rugged, stock. Men who 
work in mines are not unaccustomed to hardship. It has been 
the objective of this government to reduce that hardship, to 
obtain for miners and for all who do the nation’s work a 
better standard of living. 

I know only too well that the cost of living is troubling 
the miners’ families and the families of millions of other 
workers throughout the country as well. 

A year ago it became evident to all of us that something 
had to be done about living costs. Your government deter- 
mined not to let the cost of living continue to go up as it did 
in the first World War. 

Your government has been determined to maintain stabil- 
ity of both prices and wages—so that a dollar would buy 
so far as possible the same amount of the necessities of life. 
And by necessities I mean just that—not the luxuries and 
fancy goods that we have learned to do without in war time. 

So far we have not been able to keep the prices of some 
necessities as low as we should have liked to. That is true 
not only of coal towns, but in many other places. 

Whenever we find that prices of essentials have risen too 
high, they will be brought down. Whenever we find that 
price ceilings are being violated, the violators will be pun- 
ished. 

Rents have been fixed in most parts of the country. In 
many cities they have been cut to below where they were 
before we entered the war. Clothing prices have generally 
remained stable. 

These two items make up more than a third of the total 
budget of the worker’s family. 

As for food, which today accounts for about a third of 
the family expenditure on the average, I want to repeat 
again: Your government will continue to take all necessary 
measures to eliminate unjustified and avoidable price in- 
creases. We are now taking measures to “roll back” the 
prices of meats. 

The war is going to go on. Coal will be mined, no matter 
what any individual thinks about it. The operation of our 
factories, our power plants, our railroads will not be stopped. 
Our munitions must move to our troops. 

Under these circumstances, it is inconceivable that. any 
patriotic miner can choose any course other than going back 
to work and mining coal. 

The nation cannot afford violence of any kind at the coal 
mines or in coal towns. I have placed authority for the re- 
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sumption of coal mining in the hands of a civilian, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. If it becomes necessary to protect any 
miner who seeks patriotically to go back and work, then that 
miner must have and his family must have—and will have— 
complete and adequate protection. 

If it becomes necessary to have troops at the mine mouths 
or in coal towns for the protection of working miners and 
their families, those troops will be doing police duty for the 
sake of the nation as a whole, and particularly for the sake 
of the fighting men in the Army, the Navy and the Marines— 
your sons and mine—who are fighting our common enemies 
all over the world. 

I understand the devotion of the coal miners to their union. 
I know of the sacrifices they have made to build it up. I be- 
lieve now, as I have all my life, in the right of workers to 
join unions and to protect their unions. I want to make it 
absolutely clear that this government is not going to do any- 
thing now to weaken those rights in the coal fields. 

Every improvement in the conditions of the coal miners 
of this country has had my hearty support. I do not mean 
to desert them now. But I also do not mean to desert my 
obligations and responsibilities as president and commander 
in chief. 

The first necessity is the resumption of coal mining. The 
terms of the old contract will be followed by the Secretary 


of the Interior. If an adjustment in wages results from a 
decision of the War Labor Board or from any new agree- 
ment between the operators and miners, which is approved 
by the War Labor Board, that adjustment will be made re- 
troactive to April 1. 

In the message that I delivered to the Congress four 
months ago, I expressed my conviction that the spirit of this 
nation is good. 

Since then, I have seen our troops in the Caribbean area, 
in bases on the coasts of our ally, Brazil, and in North 
Africa. Recently I have again seen great numbers of our 
fellow countrymen—soldiers and civilians—from the At- 
lantic seaboard to the Mexican border and to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Tonight, in the face of a crisis of serious proportions in 
the coal industry, I say again that the spirit of this nation 
is good. I know that the American people will not tolerate 
any threat offered to their government by any one. I believe 
the coal miners will not continue the strike against the gov- 
ernment. I believe that the coal miners themselves as Amer- 
icans will not fail to heed the clear call to duty. Like all 
other good Americans, they will march shoulder to shoulder 
with their armed forces to victory. 

Tomorrow the Stars and Stripes will fly over the coal 
mines. I hope every miner will be at work under that flag. 


Labor and Management 


THE FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE 
By WILLIAM GREEN, President, American Federation of Labor 


Delivered at the “Unity Luncheon” of the annual meeting of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 


New York City, April 27, 1943 


AM grateful to your President, Mr. Eric Johnston, 

for asking me to be with you today because I regard 

his invitation as a manifestation of good-will by Amer- 
ican industry to American labor. Likewise, I trust that 
you will accept my presence here as evidence of the good- 
will American labor entertains toward American industry. 

The desperate war in which our nation is now engaged has 
served to bring all of us closer together—employer and 
employe; industry, organized labor and agriculture. In this 
national emergency we have become more deeply conscious of 
our mutual interdependence, of our common unity of pur- 
pose and of our united power of accomplishment. 

The same stimulus which inspires our soldiers on the 
battlefront to deeds of heroism has evoked a miracle on the 
home front—a miracle of production the like of which the 
world has never seen. Men in overalls in factories and on 
farms have teamed up with management and with the Gov- 
ernment in a record-breaking production drive which has 
cleared the way for victory in this war. Working together, 
they have succeeded in making America the arsenal of democ- 
racy. Fighting together, the armed forces of America and 
our Allies will depend upon this inexhaustible arsenal for the 
power with which to crush our enemies. 

In one sense, it is tragic that it should take a war to bring 
home to us the obvious truth that in unity there is strength. 
But it would be even more tragic if we fail to take this 
lesson to heart and forget it after the war ends. 

Like all of you, labor sometimes grows weary of the suc- 
cessive emergencies which have plagued our generation. We 
would like to believe that when victory comes, our troubles, 
for a time at least, will be over. All of us find ourselves 


longing occasionally for the ‘good old days” when life was 
simpler and less hectic. Yet we know in our hearts and 
minds that we can never go back, that our memories deceive 
us as to the “good old days” and that it is our job to work 
for a better day in the future. 

Yes, time marches on. But there are some things that 
are timeless, there are some truths that are eternal and there 
are some fundamental principles, rooted in the past and 
imperilled in the present, that we must preserve for the 
future. 

Chief among ‘these are the freedoms upon which our 
nation was founded and upon which all human progress in 
the days to come must be built. I want to discuss here the 
future of one of these freedoms—the freedom of enterprise. 

This freedom of enterprise is not the sole prerogative of 
the owners and managers of industry. It is a freedom 
shared and jealously guarded by every American worker and 
farmer. It is an economic freedom—the freedom of oppor- 
tunity—which is just as important and just as basic in the 
hearts of American citizens as their political and religious 
freedoms. 

At present, the challenge to free enterprise comes from 
our enemies in this war who deny that it is efficient, adaptable 
to modern needs or deserving of preservation. Our answer 
to this challenge is an endless stream of planes, ships, tanks 
and guns which will inevitably crush the proponents of slave 
industry, slave agriculture and slave labor. 

But when victory is attained and the war ends, a new 
and even greater challenge will arise to confront free enter- 
prise. We can see it coming now. It casts its menacing 
shadow upon industry, labor and agriculture alike. It pre- 
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sents this question to each of us—will we measure up? Will 
we be able to produce the products of peace on the same 
scale that we are now producing the weapons of war? Will 
we be able to sell our merchandise? Will we be able to 
do this or will our entire economy collapse ? 

You, the representatives of American industry, cannot 
solve these problems alone, nor can labor, nor can the 
farmers, nor the Government. But it is my profound con- 
viction that we can solve them together. And it is my 
unshakeable purpose to press for such united action until it 
is achieved. 

Obviously, unity of purpose and unity of action for the 
charting of our post-war economy cannot be attained in the 
spirit of fear or in an atmosphere of misunderstanding. So 
let me present a few plain facts to you in behalf of the six 
million members of the American Federation of Labor. 

We believe sincerely in free enterprise. We recognize the 
right to own and manage private property. We concede 
that the owners and managers of private industry and farms 
are entitled to a fair profit. We, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, have no intention or desire to abridge, appro- 
priate or interfere with the functions or prerogatives of man- 
agement. 

At the same time, we ask that private industry acknowl- 
edge labor’s equal right to free enterprise. We ask that 
management recognize the right of workers to organize into 
free and democratic trade unions of their own choosing. 
We ask that the owners and managers of private industry 
agree to bargain collectively with these trade unions repre- 
senting their workers. We ask that management disavow 
any intention or desire to control, destroy or dominate the 
trade unions of their workers. And, finally, we ask that 
the right of workers to secure for themselves wages and 
conditions commensurate with American standards of living 
be assured. 

If we can reach a national understanding on these prin- 
ciples—a clear-cut, honest and sincere agreement to make 


these principles the rules of the game and to abide by them— 
then we can tackle the difficulties and responsibilities of post- 
war reconstruction with every assurance of success. 

Just as industry resists undue Government interference 
with the operation of its every-day affairs, organized labor 
likewise resents undue Government intervention in the free 
enterprise of the trade-union movement. To my way of 
thinking, the sooner we can return the operations of Gov- 
ernment to their normal and necessary sphere, the better for 
our American democracy. We can hasten this process once 
cat-and-dog conflicts between management and labor are 
banished and harmonious, cooperative relationships become 
the rule. 

I have been greatly encouraged in recent months by the 
fact that many leaders of American industry have taken the 
initiative in seeking to prepare for the impending post-war 
crisis. ‘This very meeting is proof of a desire on the part 
of the members of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
to unite with all other groups in an effort to find a solution. 
Your President, Mr. Johnston, is to be congratulated for his 
energetic and constructive leadership in this direction and 
for his sincere attempts to bring about national unity, not 
only for the duration of the war, but as a permanent bul- 
wark for the preservation of our system of free enterprise. 

Management, labor and agriculture, standing together and 
working together, have rendered notable services in this war. 
Still we have as yet merely scratched the surface of the 
potential benefits that continued and enhanced unity can 
bring to the American people after the war is over. If we 
succeed in our efforts, the world will always remember and 
freely acknowledge that we have earned our freedom and 
are entitled to enjoy it in the future. 

As the representative of six million American workers, I 
hereby give you my solemn pledge that labor will go more 
than half way toward a meeting of minds and unity of action. 
We are ready to work with you and serve with you and 
sacrifice with you, come what may, for democracy’s inevitable 
victory and for the ultimate triumph of free enterprise. 


Does Liberty Consist in Two Dollars 
a Day Extra? 


UNIONS NO LONGER VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


By HENRY A. WRISTON, President, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Delivered at Class Day Exercises, Brown University, February 2, 1943 


HIS is a war in which public education in the grand 

features of strategy has been pursued upon a scale 

never before attempted. The newspapers fight every 
battle in prospect, they record every battle in detail, and they 
review every battle in retrospect. They employ not only 
reporters but experts; they supply maps and diagrams, ex- 
planations and explications. It is a poorly oriented person 
indeed who does not have some grasp upon the strategic 
concepts which are so vital to victory. 

The most familiar of all the strategic concepts and of all 
the tactical maneuvers is the so-called pincers movement. I 
will not insult your intelligence by further developing an 
idea with which you are already familiar through readings 
and in which most of you are shortly to gain a direct experi- 
ence of the first importance. 


I want to speak this afternoon of another pincers move- 
ment by which a little band of men were encircled, cut off, 
and brought to surrender, defeated and discredited, and in 
a manner and by a method which seems to me an assault 
upon freedom everywhere in the world. The battle was 
fought without maps, without glamour, and, I am afraid, 
without hope. 

By the law of the United States there has been “set up 
an order in that (bituminous coal) industry which is not 
without its resemblance to the Fascist order.” ‘That is a 
terrible thing to say. Being, as you know, a cautious man, 
I would not venture to say it upon my own responsibility. 
That is a quotation from an official document of the United 
States Government issued at the close of an inquiry launched 
by the President of the United States, participated in by 
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both branches of Congress and by the administration, richly 
supported by public funds and ardently pursued for many 
months. The statement was signed by men known as con- 
servatives and as radicals, by exponents and opponents of the 
so-cailed New Deal. So far as I know, it has never been 
challenged, nor do I see how it is open to challenge. 

The entire coal industry is organized under a closed shop 
union known as the United Mine Workers of America. No 
man may work either in the anthracite industry or in the 
bituminous coal industry without being a member of this 
union. ‘That situation was promoted by the government of 
the United States; it was sealed by contract between the 
union and the mine operators; it was recognized, sanctioned, 
and enforced by the power and authority of the United 
States government. 

That situation, I submit, gave enormous power into the 
hands of the union, but there was no requirement, either in 
law or in practice, that the union should have any democratic 
process; there was no requirement on the part of the govern- 
ment which conferred those powers that there should be the 
slightest attention to individual liberties. Competent testi- 
mony, if angry, is supplied upon that fact. One who was 
for many years a vice-president of the United Mine Workers 
made this comment: “There are the things that are going on, 
organized despotism, the devices used by Hitler in occupied 
countries are resorted to in the twenty puppet districts over 
which John Lewis has complete domination.” Let us assume 
that because of anger the point is overstated. It presumably 
has a core of truth. 

Now let us see what happened. The anthracite mine 
workers are a minority within the union. They had a tax 
laid upon them by the union. It was called dues, but we 
ought not to let names confuse us. It was a tax to which 
they had not consented. It was a tax which was withdrawn 
from their wages. It was a tax which they could not avoid 
without giving up their living, for failure to pay the tax 
destroyed their union status. The loss of union status under 
the closed shop agreement involved their discharge and they 
could not be hired by any other coal mine in the United 
States until re-admitted to the union. 

They protested payment of that tax. They claimed that 
there was some $7,000,000 in the treasury, a claim which I 
did not see denied. They claimed that the tax was to be 
used not for their benefit, but to organize other people out- 
side the mine industry in which they did not have a lively 
interest. I am not at this moment concerned either with 
the truth of those allegations or with their merits. I am con- 
cerned for the moment only with the fact that in a demo- 
cratic society they were held as convictions by a substantial 
body of citizens. 

These men felt that they had been taxed without repre- 
sentation and they sought redress of grievances. Those 
grievances may have been real or they may have been partly 
imaginary. A historical school in recent years has insisted 
that our forefathers were not fair to the British government 
in saying that they were taxed without representation. It 
has been rather the fashion to imply that John Hancock was 
nothing but an old smuggler, Sam Adams a ne’er-do-well, 
and Tom Paine a rabble-rouser; it has become stylish to 
insist that the monumental grievances of which they com- 
plained were grossly exaggerated. But I think that the ver- 
dict of history is that those grievances were deeply and 
passionately held; beliefs about them became the moving 
force by which liberty was advanced everywhere in the world. 

Whether, therefore, the grievances of the anthracite miners 
were as real or as significant as they thought is an important 
matter but not the central issue. The central issue is that 


nowhere in all the vast and involved bureaucracy which con- 
stitutes the executive government of the United States was 
there any one whom the miners could petition for the redress 
of grievances. Their quarrel was not with the employer. 
They could not appeal to the Conciliation Service, to the 
Department of Labor, to the National Labor Relations 
Board. They thought they could appeal to the War Labor 
Board, but that body, which has not been timid in the ac- 
ceptance of jurisdiction, though sometimes feeble in the dis- 
charge of its responsibility, having gravely listened, gravely 
determined that they had no power to redress those 
grievances. 

If there are grievances and no machinery exists to hear 
them and to redress them, revolution is the inevitable conse- 
quence. That was learned to the cost of the British Empire 
in 1776 and thereafter, to the cost of the French monarchy 
in 1789 and thereafter, and so it was in the mine fields of 
Pennsylvania. The men struck. 

Now I come to the pincers movement. The strikers were 
proceeded against by two powerful instrumentalities. The 
first was the Army of the United States. Let us not be con- 
fused because there were neither soldiers present nor firing. 
The Army was there just the same. For the President of 
the United States did not claim, when he ordered the miners 
to go back to work, that he was obeying his constitutional 
oath to take care that the laws be faithfully executed. He 
did not claim to be acting in any civil capacity whatever; he 
did not act in accordance with any law passed by Congress, 
or any rule adopted by any administrative agency, or any 
civil procedure sanctioned by a court. 

His order was addressed to the miners as the Commander- 
in-Chief. It was a military directive and had implicit in it 
military sanctions, including the use of force. It was a 
confession that the civil government of the United States 
did not have at its disposal any instrumentality for the 
redress of the strikers’ grievances. “That was a pretty pow- 
erful pincer point to pinch men without funds, without 
national leadership, without avenues of publicity, and with- 
out resources. 

But there was another element in the tactics of this situa- 


tion equally powerful, perhaps even more potent. It is diffi- 


cult to conceive an agency more powerful than the Army. 
But the strikers said, “Let the soldiers come; you cannot 
mine coal with bayonets.” The other jaw of the pincers 
was, in their minds, I conclude, more potent. The union, 
operating under the sanction of law, threatened those men 
with expulsion. Technically it was expulsion from the 
union. Really it was expulsion from their living. They 
could not work in any mine in America. In many other 
strikes—against employers—the strikers have been promised 
food and relief that they might not starve. No one promised 
these men so much as a crust of bread. They were left 
without hope. How much option remained to the miners? 

That power to take away not only a man’s job but his 
occupation, to blacklist him from his livelihood, to exile 
him from his skill—the power is so vast that it should never 
be committed to one man, or any group of men, or any vol- 
untary association of men. Such dominance over human life 
ought never to be controlled by a contract between industrial 
managers and union managers who may be in competition, 
but who may act in collusion. I am making no charge, but 
I am calling your attention to a very real possibility. That 
power is so controlling that it should not be exercised even 
by government itself except under careful restriction of law, 
with full judicial consideration and review. In this instance 
there were neither legislative restrictions nor any judicial 
process whatever; the whole matter was committed to the 
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uncontrolled discretion of a small group of men—or, con- 
ceivably, an individual. That is the precise and explicit 
program of tyranny, and should have no place whatever in 
American life. 

Let me remind you once again that I am not discussing 
the merits of the tax or the accuracy of the men’s judgment 
as to the dimensions of their grievance. I am not saying that 
their action did not bring hardship upon the householder. 
All those things are important in other connections; they are 
quite irrelevant to the point at issue. 

I am saying that we cannot talk about freedom every- 
where in the world until we find means through legal 
processes and not by military measures and the threat of 
starvation to hear the redress grievances on the part of free- 
born citizens of the United States. And I am saying, with 
all the passion I can summon, that the government of the 
United States has no right to protect the property rights of 
the union in the dues of its members while neglecting, as it 
conspicuously did neglect, the human rights of those miners 
to the protection of the democratic process. 

Since the passage of the Wagner Act, the moral basis for 
an industry-wide closed shop has disappeared, unless there is 
a rigorous regulation of the internal affairs of the union. 
To treat a union which covers a whole industry as though 
it were still a mere voluntary association without great 
powers is an anachronism. It has great powers; it must 
also have great responsibilities, and those responsibilities must 
be reflected in the law. There must be opportunity to re- 
view and redress the grievances of its members against its 
management just as there must be redress of grievances 
against industrial management. 

When you get outside, you will hear it said that this is just 
an attack upon Labor and unions. I do not believe you will 
be deceived. Unions long ago became an essential element 
in American life, and if they had not gained strength and 


vigor, we should be worse off and not better. It is no service 
to the cause of labor or of unionism, however, to give them 
privileges without responsibilities or to assign them vast 
powers free of all regulation. 

When you get outside, it will be emphasized that those 
miners had no substantial complaint; it will be argued that 
John L. Lewis is going to demand two dollars a day extra 
for them when next he bargains on their behalf. He stood 
right up to the War Labor Board and said he would demand 
this “wholesome” increase—without reference to the so- 
called “‘little Steel” formula. If a man gets two dollars a 
day extra, what difference does it make whether he has this 
fantasy called “liberty?” It is the cash that counts, and if 
Lewis delivers the cash on the barrelhead, the miners have 
no kick coming. 

You are going out into a world which will tell you that 
if you have food and clothing and housing, and particularly 
if there is a separate bathroom for each member of the family, 
moral integrity and political liberty and freedom of thought 
and expression are not so important. 

I am not suggesting that you should be careless of human 
want and human suffering and human need. I do not have 
much worry upon that point, for America has set a standard 
of philanthropy, a standard of hospital care unique in the 
world’s history. You inherit, and I am sure will fulfill, that 
tradition. I am saying that if you got from this University 
what it had to give, a philanthropic attitude will not fulfill 
your obligation; humanitarianism is but the prelude. 

The substance of your obligation is to develop within your 
own life and to exhibit in your speech and in your action a 
supreme devotion to the rights of men, to justice, to freedom 
for others to speak, to freedom for them to exercise their 
God-given rights as citizens. You will be concerned first 
of all to eschew hypocrisy and purge from our own national 
life the vices which we deplore in others. 


The Horn’s of Labor’s Dilemma 


PRICES ON FOOD STAPLES MUST BE ROLLED BACK 


By GEORGE MEANY, Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Labor 
Broadcast over Mutual System, April 23, 1943 


playing a most vital part, production of war essentials 
and final victory itself are inevitably tied to the ques- 
tion of food. 

The importance of food in wartime—both on the war 
front and on the home front—cannot be overemphasized. We 
are at war against a tough, vicious enemy who has never 
underestimated the importance of food as a weapon of war. 

To win this war all of us must fight harder and work 
harder than ever before. Everything we do, as a people, 
must be measured by its effect on our fighting power at the 
battlefront and on our production power on the home front. 

It is in this spirit that I speak tonight about the most 
serious problem that the American worker faces today in his 
efforts to produce the things our boys at the front need to 
bring final and complete victory. 

The record of the American worker in the war to date 
gives him the right to be heard through his chosen repre- 
sentatives in a spirit of constructive criticism on any matter 
which affects our war effort. This record has two sides. 

The American soldier and the American worker are one 


[: this titanic world struggle in which our nation is 


and the same man. As I speak to you tonight, millions of 
men from the families of American working people are 
already in uniform and, as our nation during the next few 
months selects an additional 4,000,000 men for fighting, it 
is safe to assume that most of them—as in the case of those 
already in uniform—will come from the homes of American 
wage-earners. 

In an all-out war the fighting men depend upon the home 
front—the production front. And so the other side of Amer- 
ican labor’s record in this war is being made here at home. 
Here we find millions of American workers, men and women 
who hate Hitlerism and totalitarianism in any form, turn- 
ing out planes, ships, tanks, guns and all the other necessary 
implements of warfare. 

These men and women of labor are producing these 
planes, ships and other articles at the fastest rates ever at- 
tained—faster than they are being produced in Great Britain 
and in Russia, faster than they are being produced in Ger- 
many and Japan. 

Let me give you, in passing, just a few figures on our 
production. In the short month of February American wage- 
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earners turned out, among other things, 419,000 bombs, 
8,000 cannon for aircraft, 2,500 tanks, 14,000 Army trucks 
and 75,000 machine ‘guns. Last month, the month of March, 
our shipyards delivered a total of 146 Liberty ships, just a 
little less than five 10,000-ton cargo ships per day. This 
month, April, as Donald Nelson said the other day, our 
aircraft plants are turning out 7,000 warplanes. 

‘This is what American labor is doing here at home. Yet, 
amazing as this record is, we are determined to step it up 
and then step it up again. It is no military secret that war 
production must be greatly increased to supply the amounts 
needed for victory. 

In the face of these imperative demands upon our war 
production, American labor today finds itself squeezed be- 
tween the jaws of an economic vise. On the one hand, we 
find wages practically frozen by a government decree that 
has, to all intents and purposes, made the Little Steel 
formula the law of the land. On the other hand, we find a 
steady and continuous rise in prices of all the commodities 
that are essential to the maintenance of a standard of living 
under which the workers of our country would be able to 
meet the tremendous demands made upon them. 

Let us look for a moment at one of the horns of labor’s 
dilernma—the Little Steel formula. This formula, first enun- 
ciated by the War Labor Board about one year ago, is based 
on the arbitrary assumption that there was a reasonable and 
proper balance between wages and living costs on January 
1, 1941. The idea back of the formula was to maintain that 
balance so that neither wages nor living costs would get out 
of hand and thereby cause a rising spiral and eventual in- 
lation. 

In this connection let me state emphatically that labor 
is just as aware of the dangers of inflation as are the eco- 
nomic theorists. 

When the War Labor Board, about one year ago, ascer- 
tained by official figures that the cost of living had risen 
by 15 per cent between January, 1941, and May, 1942, it 
assumed that wages should increase 15 per cent to compensate 
for this rise in the cost of living and thereby maintain the 
theoretical balance. 

Now we find that, although the cost of living has ad- 
vanced quite rapidly since May, 1942, the 15 per cent then 
allowed to compensate for the increase, up to that time, is 
all that is now going to be allowed. 

Labor objected to the Little Steel formula when it was 
first adopted by the War Labor Board, but when a decision 
was reached by majority vote the labor members of the 
Board cooperated wholeheartedly in applying this formula 
to the wage stabilization problem. 

Now let us look at the other side of the picture. Let us 
look specifically at the one item that is the largest single 
factor in the cost of living, which we have been trying so 
hard to keep in balance with wages. This item is food. 

What has happened to food prices? What has happened 
to the prices that our government agency in charge of price 
control has told us, time and time again, would be held 
down? Have food prices been held in check? Are food 
prices under control? Or are they already so out of bounds 
as to constitute not only a rank injustice to the American 
people but an actual threat to our war effort? 

Mr. American Citizen, you know the answers to these 
questions. Or if you do not happen to know, your wife 
certainly does. Just ask her. There isn’t a housewife in 
America who has not had the answer pressed home to her 
day after day in her trips to the grocery store, the meat 
market and the vegetable stand. 

Are food prices being held down? The answer is a loud, 
resounding no. Are food prices too high? Emphatically, 


yes. They have reached a point so high that the future of 
our war effort is most seriously threatened. The truth is 
that price control by government, insofar as it relates to 
food in this country, has been a miserable failure. 

Let us be specific about this. Let us look at retail cash 
prices from the markets of an industrial city in the Mid- 
west—a typical American community. Prices on staple food 
articles, verified by newspaper advertisements from this city, 
are quoted in full in this month’s Federationist, the official 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor. What do 
we find here? Potatoes—just plain potatoes—which cost 
25 cents a peck in January, 1941 now cost 89 cents a peck. 
This, in terms of percentage, represents an increase of 
approximately 250 per cent. Wage rates for millions of 
American workers are held down to 15 per cent; but po- 
tatoes, one of the worker’s staple foods, are up 250 per cent. 

The price of hamburger, in this same city, has gone from 
1714 cents a pound to 45 cents a pound in the same period 
of time. Cabbage has gone from 5 cents to 15 cents per 
pound. Boiled ham, which so many workers use for sand- 
wiches taken to the shop for lunch, has gone up from 35 
cents a pound to 75 cents a pound in this same industrial 
city. 

Let me give you some figures secured from another of 
our American industrial cities by an American Federation 
of Labor survey, made on the basis of present cash prices 
as against prices quoted in newspaper advertisements in 
January, 1941. What do we find in this town? 

Bread up 22 per cent. Butter up 69 per cent. Milk up 
18 per cent. Oranges up 116 per cent. Cucumbers up 141 
per cent. Green peppers up 275 per cent. And potatoes up 
219 per cent. In the meat line, in this same town, we find 
hamburger up 172 per cent, pork chops 113 per cent, lamb 
105 per cent, boiled ham 212 per cent. 

While these examples I have given refer to but two cities, 
our information in Washington indicates that this condition 
prevails in every city in the nation. 

In short, despite what some statisticians may tell us as 
to the cost of a theoretical meal for a theoretical worker in 
a theoretical city, the workers of America and their wives 
know that the cost of food, generally, has doubled in the 
past two years. 

What does this mean to the American worker and to his 
wife and family? It means that the American housewife, 
confronted with such sky-high prices and desiring to dis- 
charge her responsibility of keeping the war workers in her 
family nourished so that they can produce for victory, has 
no alternative but to pass up the foods which are essential 
to a balanced diet but which are now beyond the reach of 
the average family’s pocketbook. It means that, with wages 
practically frozen, the steady, continuous advance in food 
prices represents a steady, continuous decrease in real wages 
for the American worker. 

In effect, it means that his standard of living—a wartime 
standard, if you please—is slowly but surely being destroyed. 

It is quite true that many workers are now earning more 
than they formerly made, but it is also true that millions of 
workers have received no increase in pay in the last three 
years, or have received purely nominal increases amounting 
to three or five cents an hour, or $1.50 to $2 per week. 

The average worker in non-durable goods is earning $32 
a week. The average worker in durable goods, which cate- 
gory includes all the war industries, has a take-home pay 
of $47 per week. The average pay envelope for all manu- 
facturing holds $41. This is the actual average for take- 
home pay in all manufacturing industries, including over- 
time as well as straight weekly earnings. These are official 
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U. S. government figures—figures compiled from the nation’s 
payrolls. 

Forty-one dollars per week for a man and his family in 
a war industry does not mean inflation or extravagance, even 
in ordinary times, yet millions get far less than this. From 
this sum must come rent, shoes, clothing, insurance, medicine, 
taxes and—most important of all—food. Let us remember, 
in this connection, that the low-paid worker is now paying 
a heavy tax which was placed on his shoulders since the 
May 15, 1942, wage freeze date as embodied in the Little 
Steel formula. 

March 15th of this year meant that the average American 
had to pay out a large income tax in addition to the hidden 
taxes that he always pays on consumer goods. Labor has no 
protest against paying its share of the cost of preserving our 
democratic way of life, but in terms of war production— 
which must be our controlling yardstick in measuring all of 
our activities—money for food must take priority in the 
worker’s budget over money to be laid aside for taxes. 

The worker must have food of sufficient nutritional value 
to enable him to produce at a rate wnich industrial history 
has never heretofore known. A Flying Fortress is a wonder- 
ful instrument of war, but if it has no fuel it cannot get 
off the ground. The American worker, as figures prove, is 
a wonderful producer, but if he does not have sufficient 
nourishing food in his stomach he cannot do a job at top speed 
and at peak efficiency. 

Let me make it clear at this point that labor has no com- 
plaint or protest against the policy of food rationing. Labor 
has been in favor of rationing from the start. To workers 
rationing means that the person with a small income get a 
fair share of the foods available—provided always, however, 
that he has the money to pay for what he needs. Neither is 
labor protesting against lend-lease shipments of food to our 
fighting allies. The American worker knows that a pound 
of butter for a Russian soldier or a can of bully beef for a 
British soldier in Tunisia is food for our defense. We have 
favored rationing, we have favored lend-lease, we have 
favored price and wage control. 

We have wage control. The War Labor Board, under 


the Executive Order of the President, has done a real job 
of stabilizing wages. We have not had and do not have 
effective price control insofar as food is concerned. 

What then is the answer to the dilemma of the American 
worker today? His wages are practically frozen and food 
prices are SKYROCKETING to a point where sufficient 
food for the worker and his family is beyond the capacity 
of his pay envelope. The answer is simply this: 

Let us reestablish the balance between wages and food 
prices by pushing back the retail cash prices of ail food staples 
to the level which prevailed on May 15, 1942, which is the 
date used to control wages under the Little Steel formula. 
Holding the present line on food prices is not enough. The 
American people are already over their heads. PRICES ON 
FOOD STAPLES MUST BE ROLLED BACK. 

Can we expect this to be done under the present govern- 
mental policy? Obviously not. According to the senior as- 
sistant to the Director of OPA, in a remark of three or 
four days ago, there is nothing in the President’s hold-the- 
line Executive Order of April 8th to prevent price ‘“‘adjust- 
ments.” This statement was evidently made to appease cer- 
tain food producers by indicating that the President’s order 
did not prevent OPA from allowing prices to go even higher 
than they are today. 

The answer appears to lie in an application of the same 
method by which the lid has been put on wages. Under the 
President’s wartime powers an Executive Order to OPA 
should be issued, not stating in general terms that food prices 
should be held down, but stating in definite, specific terms 
that retail food prices MUST BE ROLLED BACK 
WITHIN A DEFINITE, SPECIFIC PERIOD OF 
TIME TO THE LEVELS WHICH PREVAILED ON 
MAY 15, 1942. 

Only in this way can the American worker be assured 
that he will be unhampered in his efforts to perform the 
tasks that he is not only willing to do but that he is anxious 
to do—to produce all the weapons of war that our nation 
needs for final and complete victory over the forces which 
are attempting to destroy everything the American worker 


holds dear. 


Supra-National Law 


FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS FOR WORLD PEACE 
By OWEN J. ROBERTS, Associate Justice of United States Supreme Court 


Delivered at dinner of the American Society of International Law, Washinaton, D. C 


years has been substantial. It seems fair to say that 
this recent development is greater than the world has 
witnessed in historical time. 

International law, viewed as the formulation of the cus- 
toms of civilized nations in the conduct of their mutual 
relations has become a great corpus of jurisprudence through 
the consensus of experts working in the field. In addition, 
there has recently grown a large body of consensual interna- 
tional law embodied in the formal agreements to which 
nations are parties. 

The last two decades have also witnessed an encouraging 
advance in the resort to adjudication of international dis- 
putes. The practice of submission of questions arising be- 
tween nations to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice has been a long step forward in the recognition of 
right principles in composing international differences. 


Te development of international law in the last fifty 


., May 1, 1943 


In the years following the First World War there seemed 
reason to hope that, by a course of evolution, nations would 
come to adopt these methods of adjusting their mutual con- 
cerns and that the rule of reason and justice might more and 
more pervade the settlement of questions arising between 
them. 

The invaluable services of the League of Nations in 
many fields, but particularly those of health and hygiene, 
economics, and industrial relations, gave hope of further 
progress and fuller understanding and cooperation. The 
many peace treaties by which nations covenanted to make 
their best endeavor to settle disputes arising between them, 
without resort to force, seemed to promise the ultimate out- 
lawry of war. The general satisfaction with the work of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice foreshadowed 
increasing resort to that tribunal. 

The League of Nations itself was far in advance of anv- 
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thing the world had known as an instrument of international 
political control of national sovereign rights. 

But it became increasingly evident from 1933 that all 
existing instruments of international cooperation and ad- 
judication would prove inadequate to preserve the world 
from resort to force. It became evident that the only existing 
sanction of international faith and honor, namely, the sen- 
timent of the majority of civilized men, would prove insufh- 
cient to deter some nations from flouting both the express 
covenants to which they were parties and the corpus of estab- 
lished principles of international law which has grown with 
the advance of civilized living. ‘The present war is witness 
to the fact that, in world crises begotten by race pride, by 
the lust for national aggrandizement, and by national selfish- 
ness, international law is powerless. 

The international role which the United States has played 
has been conditioned upon the state of public opinion in the 
nation. 

In each of the two world wars our Government, respon- 
sive to the popular will, initially attempted to play the part 
of a neutral. In both cases our citizens have, after serious 
and costly delay, discovered that the world’s business is our 
business; that we cannot erect a wall and sit safely behind 
it while the flames of war rage beyond our borders; that we 
must act not only for the vindication of the principles to 
which our Government is dedicated but, from a merely sel- 
fish point of view, we must defend the personal and economic 
freedom of our citizens or lose it. And so, tardily and un- 
willinely, the people of the United States have been forced 
to thrgw the weight of their will and their resources to the 
support of the efforts of nations fighting to vindicate those 
principles for which we stand. I believe that we have come 
to realize that we cannot, as a nation, live in isolation; to 
understand that, if we are to have the essentials of our free 
demo¢ratic way of life we must join other nations in means 
and methods to perpetuate world peace through world co- 
operation. 

Our recent experience teaches that all the expedients to 
which the nations have turned are insufficient to keep the 
peace. We have learned that leagues, treaties, agreements, 
voluntary submission of disputes to a world court, fall short 
of reaching the goal. What other recourse is there? Our 
own national experience as a federation of independent 
sovereigns seems to point to at least one avenue to be ex- 
plored. Is it not plain that, so long as national sovereignty 
remains absolute, no means will exist for preventing the 
abnegation of the obligations of international good faith. 
Must there not be a fundamental framework of government 
to which the people of each constituent nation surrender 
such portion of their nation’s sovereign prerogative as is 
essential to an international order; that each nation be bound 
by certain agreed rules so that no single nation, and no group 
of nations, can, for any reason, or for no reason, assert its 
or their unbridled will by resort to arms? 

What I read, and what I hear, leads me to believe that, 
amongst men of your background and training, and indeed 
amongst the thinking laymen of the United States, the over- 
whelming opinion is that some such organic and fundamental 
law must be adopted if we are to have world order and 
world peace. Men differ widely as to the character of the 
structure and the powers to be conferred upon a supra- 
national government and the machinery by which those 
powers are to be implemented. These are matters in con- 
nection with which experts like yourselves can be of inesti- 
mable aid. The difficulties of framing such an organization 
admittedly are enormous. They challenge the best ingenuity 
and skill of the most expert. 


Naturally there will be differences as to detail. But it 
seems to me that there ought not to be much difference of 
view respecting certain fundamental requiremnets. Supra- 
national law must be law affecting and binding individual 
citizens of the nations belonging to the supra-national Gov- 
ernment, in the same sense that the law of the United States, 
consisting of the Constitution, and the statutes adopted pur- 
suant to it, bind every citizen of the nation. The contrast 
between the Articles of Confederation and the Constitution 
in this aspect is sufficient to enforce the conclusion. The 
United States could never have persisted through the 150 
years of its life if the laws of the nation had been addressed 
to, and binding upon, the states as entitles rather than upon 
the individual citizens of the states. The police force of 
any government necessarily must enforce the law of that 
government against its citizens,—not against the state or 
nation to which those citizens belong. Enforcement as 
against a citizen is a police function; enforcement against 
state or nation as an entity is war. 

The psychology back of federal legislation is that the 
citizen’s loyalty and fealty to the nation stands over against 
his loyalty to his particular state. That balance of loyalties, 
with all its obvious value, would be lost if issues between 
the federal government and its constituent members were 
closed by the mandate of the federal Government to the state 
instead of to its citizens. 

It seems obvious that a world government. must have a 
representative assembly to implement its delegated powers. 
Equally plain is the necessity for an executive to administer 
the laws and see to their enforcement. And under that ex- 
ecutive there must be an independent police to effectuate the 
legislative policy and the executive action pursuant to it. 

Lastly, there must be a judiciary to which disputes be- 
tween the citizens and the supra-national government, be- 
tween citizens and any nation a party to that government, 
and between nations, must be submitted for adjudication. 

These three instrumentalities are essential if we are to 
avoid the weakness and inefficiencies of all prior forms of 
international cooperation. Treaties, league covenants, and 
agreements which may be repudiated at the wish or whim of 
any nation party to them leaves the adherents to the com- 
pact little or no power to compel recusant signatories to 
comply with their undertakings. And a world court whose 
jurisdiction can only be invoked by willing nations is help- 
less to prevent such violation of plighted faith. 

I shall not stop to discuss the details of structure and 
powers of international government. As I have said, these 
matters challenge the ingenuity, the skill, and the imagination 
of those who are indoctrinated in the theory of government 
and who are expert in international law. Given adherence 
to the fundamental propositions I have stated, I have enough 
confidence in the intelligence of mankind to believe that a 
convention of delegates from the nations can overcome the 
difficulties presented, as the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 overcame those confronting it. 

I turn to some objections and caveats currently put for- 
ward. First, it is said that nations are not ready to be tied 
together in a complicated governmental organization wholly 
new and untried. I answer that the important matter is not 
how much but how little authority should in the first in- 
stance, be delegated to any such government. It would 
seem that a very simple Biil of Rights—a power to raise and 
support armies, a commerce power analogous to that exer- 
cised in the United States by the Congress, a power to 
create an international medium of exchange, and a power 
to create a federal postal system, would be essential, and 
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that little, if anything, more should initially be attempted ; 
perhaps not so much. 

It is said that any such project is but the mental concept 
of the amateur and the naive; that nations, other than the 
existing democracies, would find the scheme antithetic to 
their notions of government and international relations and 
consequently would refuse adherence to it. My answer is 
that, while we should make the framework broad enough to 
permit the ultimate entry of every nation which desired to 
join and was able to institute a popular form of govern- 
ment approximating our notions of democracy, we should 
not wait to organize a supra-national government until all, 
or a great majority of nations, were ready and willing to 
enter. Certainly the people of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and the people of the United States would under- 
stand and readily accommodate themselves to such an organi- 
zation; and in western Europe there are many more nations 
of which the same may be said. These, if they keep the door 
open to others of like mind, could, with the greatest ad- 
vantage, now amalgamate in an international government. 
Indeed it might be better that, in the first instance, they 
alone should do so. This could be no affront to other na- 
tions but, on the other hand, it would have the enormous 
advantage of presently consolidating international policy in 
respect of the postwar settlement. It would obviate dis- 
crepancies and differences, confusion and delay, and the in- 
herent weakness which follows from divided counsels. 

Of a piece with the same criticism is the assertion that 
nothing should be done towards postwar world organization 
until after a long cooling-off period. In my view, no doc- 
trine can be more dangerous. When the war ceases, great 
populations will be left without government, without na- 
tional solidarity, in utter confusion with respect to the 
future. For the allied nations to endeavor, by negotiation 
amongst themselves, to provide a stop-gap while they jointly 
plan their future course with respect to other nations and 
other peoples will beget only discord, the emergence of the 
age-old national jealousies and claims and result in an ul- 
timate settlement comparable to that at Versailles. If, when 
the peace comes, a strong union of democracies speaks on 
these matters with a united voice, and holds out even to the 
conquered people of Europe opportunity for ultimate part- 
nership, under proper conditions, a very different picture will 
be presented. 

The last and most prevailing objection is that the people 
of the democracies, and especially the people of the United 


States, will never consent to surrender any portion of the 
national sovereignty. If this objection be valid, that ends 
the discussion. We may as well then throw up our hands 
and let the world roll on into chaos. Unless the United 
States espouses, and promptly and vigorously urges, a project 
of world organization, none such will reach fruition. 

No plan of organization however apt, however desirable, 
can have any chance of adoption or successful operation un- 
less it is backed by the sentiment of the American electorate. 
The man in the street may not be competent to judge of 
the details of such a plan. But he is competent to compre- 
hend the principles upon which a union should be built. 
He is competent to envisage in a broad way what it is he 
is willing to have his government adopt, what elements of 
national sovereignty he is willing to surrender and to pool 
with the peoples of other nations, and he is competent to say 
whether he wishes his government to embark upon a daring 
but hopeful experiment of world organization. 

Unless the great majority of our people agree that their 
chosen leaders shall adhere to an acceptable form of world 
organization nothing can be accomplished. Our national 
way is for the leaders, students, and experts to impart to 
their fellow citizens their views and their reasons for hold- 
ing them, and thus promote sound public opinion. Men like 
yourselves who must feel that this war will be fought in 
vain unless we can win the peace have a high duty to enter 
the forum of public opinion and make your influence felt. 
And our nation will not take her stand for unselfish and en- 
lightened international cooperation unless her leaders are 
convinced that it is the will of an overwhelming majority 
of our people that an appropriate organization be created 
to that end. Nor will our leaders speak to the leaders of 
other nations with authority unless the body of public senti- 


‘ ment in this country gives assurance that what is agreed upon 


will be carried out by our government. It will be as unfair 
as it will be fatal to leave our representatives in the equiv- 
ocal position in which President Wilson stood after the pro- 
posal by him, and acceptance by our allies, of the plan for 
the League of Nations. 

Our obligation then is to arouse and enliven public senti- 
ment in this country in support of an integration of our own 
and other nations in a world organization having the pur- 
pose and the power to adjust the relations of the peoples 
of the earth in accordance with the dictates of justice, and 
to promote and, if necessary, enforce the peaceful composition 
of all differences and disputes which may occur. 


The British Home Front Compared with Ours 


“IF DEMOCRACY IS WORTH FIGHTING FOR, IT IS WORTH FIGHTING WITH” 


By MRS. EUGENE MEYER, Journalist } 
Delivered before The Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, Cal., March 19, 1943 


HE Commonwealth Club of California has done me 

a great honor in asking me to discuss the British home 

front and compare it with ours. It is for many reasons 
quite a responsibility. For the past six weeks I have been 
traveling through this great country of ours. I have been 
in our largest industrial centers, in small towns that have 
been overwhelmed by new war industries, in remote rural 
areas like Crab Orchard, formerly known as “Bloody Her- 
rin,” about 100 miles south of St. Louis, where Army Ord- 
nance has put a shell filling plant that gives work to people 
who have been on relief for 15 years. I have interviewed 
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every sort of person from Edsel Ford to the inhabitants of 
the trailer camps at Willow Run, from C. E. Wilson, Presi- 
dent of General Motors, to C.I.O. foremen and pretty Polish 
girls on the Cadillac assembly line. But, oddly enough, in- 
stead of wiping out the memory of my British trip, these 
crowded weeks of studying our own home front have only 
made that other home front stand out more clearly. Not 
because their production can compare with ours. It can’t. 
Not because their difficulties are less numerous than ours. 
They are not. But what makes the memory of my British 
experience an invaluable guide is the orderliness, coordina- 
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tion and the unity of that country and the tremendous im- 
petus which those three supreme qualities give to their war 
effort. 

They derive this order and unity from an emphasis wholly 
different from ours. In Britain the whole weight of the war 
rests upon the people. Here it is carried by the Government. 
There the Government is used as a mere tool to make the 
people effective, to conserve every ounce of material and food 
and human energy. Here the Government is entranced with 
its own powers and thinks of the people as a helpless lot of 
sheep that need constant watching, with the result that our 
resources and human energies are restricted by one group 
of bureaucrats, and wasted by the others. 

I know the hazards of pointing out to my fellow Amer- 
icans that any foreign country, let alone Britain, does things 
better than we do. For we suffer from a sense of superiority 
and indifference, from an unconscious arrogance toward all 
foreign countries, characteristic of a young and fortunate 
people that has never known defeat. 

Let me tell you of an actual story that happened in Wash- 
ington only recently. An English women, a friend of mine, 
was taking her little boy to school. They met an American 
child who was in his class. She stopped and said to the 
mother: “I like Benjamin, even though my father is anti- 
British.” Naturally the English woman was somewhat dumb- 
founded, thought a moment and said to the child: “What 
would you think if I said I was anti-American?” Little 
Jane thought that one over for a moment very seriously, 
looked up at the English mother naively, and replied: “Why, 
there’s no such word.” 

If we are to appreciate Great Britain as the invaluable 
ally which it is, not only in the present struggle for victory, 
but in the coming struggle to establish a democratic world, 
we must overcome our hostility, our feeling of superiority, 
and our indifference to other countries and approach the 
study of this embattled Britain as if we were hearing of a 
newly discovered land. 

The greatest shock to anyone returning from what is 
practically the battle-front to this country is the difference 
in the tempo in life of the people as a whole. For of what 
total war means, we have not as yet learned even the first 
lessons. It means that the home front is not merely an aid 
and encouragement to the army in the field, but the founda- 
tion upon which the whole weight of the war rests. It means 
that every man, woman and child is as much of a soldier 
as the men in the front line trenches. It means that human 
life and human effort are directed toward a single aim— 
victory. 

Above all things, it means incessant work. Work never 
ceases over there, grinding, steady, unremitting toil by day 
and by night, not only for those in the prime of life but for 
the old as well, down to the children only fourteen years 
of age. In the factories the wheels of production do not stop 
even when the alert sounds, but only when the klaxon gives 
warning that an enemy plane is but three minutes away. 

The burden of total war falls particularly upon the women 
of the country with ruthless impact. As I look back on my 
trip, the most vivid memory of the heavy work the British 
women are doing is, oddly enough, not of the iron foundries, 
shipyards, boiler shops, munitions factories or of the farms, 
where I saw them carrying a man’s load, but of individual 
housewives who taught me what it means to run a family 
under war conditions. I began to see even the woman fac- 
tory worker from the domestic angle, because her hardest 
job begins after she gets home. 

“We military men,” said an officer, “lead comparatively 
sheltered and comfortable lives, but my wife works around 
the clock.” 


Six and one-half million women have full-time war jobs. 
Another half million do part-time work. All women between 
21 and 45 are registered and subject to call, except married 
women with small children. Single women between the 
ages of 21 and 31, are mobile and can be conscripted for duty 
anywhere. Married women with children cannot be con- 
scripted, but they volunteer in great numbers. 

Every public official will tell you that the influence of the 
women has been a great stimulus to war production. In one 
shipyard I saw an old man wiping the sweat off his face, 
completely exhausted as he came off his shift. “What’s the 
matter, Jim?” asked the foreman who was showing me 
around. “It’s them women,” replied Jim. He had been re- 
lining a furnace with bricks which three pairs of women in 
relays were tossing up to his scaffold. They had passed the 
bricks to him so rapidly that he had to work furiously to 
keep up with them. “I wasn’t going to let them beat me,” 
he panted, “but they nearly killed me.” 

Never until I saw the British women, young and old, 
rich or poor, at work did I realize to what extent this is 
a woman’s war. “What keeps England going,” said one 
housewife with whom I had one of my most invaluable train 
conversations, “is a profound sense of duty. We are passing 
through days so important and so vital that we are equal to 
anything.” 

One of the important differences between this war and 
all previous wars is that women of all intellectual and eco- 
nomic levels are being thrown together not only in industry, 
but also in the military services. Men have undergone this 
experience in many previous wars, but the effect was always 
nullified when peace was restored, because the women who 
were left at home preserved the old social structure in any 
country. This war is different and the free association in 
Great Britain of the women in every walk of life is unques- 
tionably one of the most democratizing influences that has 
ever taken place in any nation. 

But there are other very fundamental changes in Great 
Britain that have contributed to this democratic process. 
Great Britain needs every ounce of energy and production 
that it can wring from its limited supply of manpower. It 
has, therefore, given the most serious consideration to the 
welfare of the human beings who must create their war pro- 
duction. It has surrounded the workers with elaborate social 
provisions to conserve their energies. One of the best ex- 
amples of these provisions is the just and efficient distribution 
of Britain’s very limited food supply. Health is indispensable 
to the successful prosecution of a war, whether in the battle 
line, the production line or among the population as a whole. 
So Lord Woolton, the Minister of Food, began his work, 
not with the negative idea of “tightening belts,” but with 
the positive aim of making the British people “fighting fit.” 
All the resources of science were put to work on nutrition, 
distribution and the extension of home production. ‘The 
poor get more food, the rich get less,” said Lord Woolton, 
“so I am doing a service to both.” As a result of efficient 
distribution Britain’s health is better than it ever has been. 
Especially has the well-being of British children been raised 
as never before. The food program, moreover, is intimately 
connected with production, for every factory employing more 
than 250 workers is obliged to have a canteen. In addition, 
the British restaurants, as the communal feeding stations are 
called, where workers get an excellent meal for 12 cents, are 
a supplement to the workers’ rations while they free the 
women for war work. 

Every transferred worker is considered the responsibility 
of his Government and of the community to which he is 
transferred. The war ministries and the local officials work 
together to furnish these transferred men and women with 
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clubhouses and with recreational facilities of every sort. As 
a result of this broad social program, the worker has gained 
a new vision of what democracy can do for the protection 
of the individual when it sets out not to repress, but to 
liberate the capacities of human nature. That this release of 
human energies would sweep the country’s social thinking 
forward with unprecedented acceleration, may or may not 
have been foreseen. In any case, it has happened, and has 
created a veritable passion for the realization of social change 
and genuine equality. 

In other words, the maximum war effort in Great Britain 
has set a movement of social reform in motion. The British 
worker on the whole is not politically minded, but in the 
social field he knows exactly what he wants. Groups of 
workers said to me over and over again: “We want better 
housing, better education for our children, and no more 
unemployment.” This is a very comprehensive program and 
it is already embodied in three major reports which have 
been published within the last year in Great Britain. The 
first, the Uthwatt Report, presents plans for reconstruction 
of blitzed areas and the betterment of land use. The second 
is the Trades Union Congress memorandum on education 
after the war. It breaks down the last remnants of feudal 
tradition in the British educational system. This educational 
report emphasizes “the need for a single code in British 
education that will give older children a fair chance and fit 
them to be worthy citizens of a democratic system.” It re- 
gards adequate educational preparation for life as an inalien- 
able right of all the children of a democracy, a declaration 
that we should take to heart. 

In some ways the most important of all the reports is the 
comprehensive scheme for the prevention of unemployment 
and poverty published by Sir William Beveridge, of which 
you have heard much in our press of late. This significant 
and far-reaching plan foresees a civilization in which the 
state assumes the responsibility for banishing want without 
destroying individual responsibility and initiative. The pro- 
gram is typical of the democratic processes by which social 
engineering has developed in Great Britain. It is based on 
the technique of study and analysis, report to the people, 
public discussion and legislation. Sir William Beveridge 
said to me concerning this report: “It is of little practical 
value to you because your conditions are so different.” Then 
he concluded, “But it is up to the United States and Great 
Britain to show the world that security can be combined 
with freedom and individual responsibility. The methods 
that suit us won’t suit you, but the task is common to both 
of us.” Together these reports answer Britain’s most acute 
problems and constitute a challenge to us to equal the vital- 
ity of British thinking in the field of social reform. 

Why is it that Great Britain has been able to make such 
progress in democratic thinking during a period of state 
regimentation that is much more advanced and much more 
extended than ours? It will some day be recognized as part 
of that nation’s everlasting glory that in spite of its severe 
regimentation it waged a total war on democratic lines. 
“We use persuasion and voluntary cooperation to attain our 
ends,” said one British Minister to me, “and keep sanctions 
in the background as a last resort.” In spite of the inevitable 
increase of central authority, the British government has 
decentralized the administration of the war measures through 
twelve regional jurisdictions. Every one of these twelve 
regions is practically an independent entity, fully staffed to 
carry on the war by itself even if London were bombed out 
of existence tomorrow. Each one has a regional director 
who works in partnership with local officials. Together they 
have encouraged the full participation in the war effort of 
all practical experience and talents, of individual initiative 


and of all voluntary welfare groups. As I studied the British 
administrative set-up, one very important point was brought 
home to me. Administration is the most important function 
of government in total war for there is no choice as to 
policies. Central controls identical with those of the enemy 
are forced upon the democracies in this conflict and the only 
difference that can exist from the Nazi regime is confined to 
the means by which they are put into effect. 

The greatest inspiration in my journey through Great 
Britain was this discovery that a genuinely democratic peo- 
ple, even under the most unfavorable circumstances, can work 
out a new balance between state regulation, local govern- 
ment and voluntary action. The whole British war effort, in 
spite of the powers which the government possesses, is man- 
aged on this same pursuasive and reasonable basis. Obvi- 
ously, a wholly different and essentially democratic psychol- 
ogy is produced when the authority of the government is 
not exercised but kept in reserve, and cooperation in behalf 
of a single all-absorbing purpose is emphasized. In that 
country men, women, material, mind and will are all mobil- 
ized against the enemy, and the very institutions upon which 
the state is founded are used as the strongest weapons of 
attack. As a result their war effort is much more integrated 
than ours and has an impetus that comes only when a whole 
people is voluntarily united in behalf of a common cause. 

Great Britain is convinced that if democracy is worth 
fighting for, it is worth fighting with. 

In my travels through the United States, I have found 
that our Government through over-centralization is depriv- 
ing the people of the opportunity to make their full contri- 
bution to the war effort. 

Whether it be management or labor or businessman or 
farmer, everyone has told me the same story of distress con- 
cerning their relations with Washington. The entire country 
is not only loyal to the President, but I firmly believe, as 
devoted to him as it always has been. But they are confused 
and deeply dissatisfied with the administrative leadership 
they are getting. I often wondered during my trip whether 
the Washington war lords realize what the daily reports in 
the newspapers concerning their quarrels and indecision, their 
numerous complicated directives and contradictory statements 
are doing to the country? 

Let me give you practical and definite comparisons to 
illustrate the difference in attitude between the British ad- 
ministration of the war effort and ours. I shall select the 
Manpower Act to show the importance of their democratic 
cooperation between government, industry and the people in 
total war, because that is now one of our major problems. 
Its basis in Great Britain is a system of industrial relations 
as cooperative and rational as ours are combative and emo- 
tional. Let me quote Mr. Bevin’s report on the work of 
the Ministry of Labor so that you may compare its tone 
with the atmosphere of our labor relations. He says: “It 
was decided to use the existing machinery of Industrial Re- 
lations, and rely on collective bargaining, but supplemented 
by arbitration in place of strikes. Now, if you had imposed 
an Arbitration Act on the people, it might have been re- 
sisted. Therefore, we carried all these things through virtu- 
ally by consent. In other words, the Arbitration Order 
really was legalized by a collective agreement entered into 
by the Trades Unions, the Federation of Employers, and 
the State. A good many people advocated a rigid state sys- 
tem of regulation. I am convinced that it would break down 
if you tried.” Mr. Bevin’s persuasive methods and his re- 
fusal to use force were justified by an almost complete 
absence of strikes. 

Yet this Minister has absolute control of all manpower. 
How is such an extreme control of industry and labor 
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achieved without friction? First, because the people feel 
that the Act is equitable both to the employer and the em- 
ployee. Secondly, because it is so efficiently administered 
that the working man or woman is convinced that he or she 
is making her maximum contribution to national safety. 

Now let us consider our own manpower shortage. I wish 
to say that the local representatives of the Manpower Com- 
mission are doing their best to cope with the situation. 
But they have lost before they start. The competition 
between the armed forces, industry and agriculture has put 
everybody in a false position that results in waste. Men 
with irreplaceable skills, such as tool and die cutters, are 
taken from industry by the draft, farmer boys won’t be called 
slackers and go into the service of their own volition, while 
the old folks hear about the high wages in industrial centers 
and leave the farm because they can’t get help to run it 
anyway. If these migrants don’t like the wages in the first 
job, they go to another, dissipating the national resources 
through a high turnover. 

What happens in Britain? Mr. Bevin, Minister of Labor, 
has charge of all the three branches of service and decides 
whether a man or woman can do the most good in the army, 
in the factory or on the farm. And they stay where they are 
put until further orders. What is more, they work around 
the clock, all of them, for at night they have air raid prac- 
tice and once every two weeks they stay up all night as fire 
watchers, but report the next day at the factory. The average 
work week is 56 hours for men and women. Of course, 
they have a manpower shortage too. But they get the most 
out of what they have and they manage it through coordina- 
tion of demand and the efficient mobilization of every man, 
‘woman and child. Such complete regimentation is possible 
in a democracy only when the government has the confidence 
of its people. 

I saw in this morning’s paper that the Under Secretary 
for War Patterson has come out for conscription of man- 
power for factory and farm work. He is right. As a matter 
of fact, this should have been done long ago. But it can 
never be successful unless the whole manpower problem is 
unified and administered with greater skill than our Govern- 
ment has as yet revealed. 

But let us make another specific comparison. I told you 
how brilliantly food was administered over there, with the 
specific purpose of conserving the health of the nation. You 
on the West Coast have had more hard experience with our 
food rationing than I, but even my short visit in Oregon 
and Washington caused me to say in my last article for 
The Washington Post—“Unless the O.P.A. gets its tangle 
of food directives straightened out, we are facing something 
amounting to a national catastrophe.” In the Puget Sound 
area there is such an acute shortage of meat that I took pains 
to interview everyone from a local butcher who supplies 365 
Navy Yard workers, to the largest meat packers in Seattle. 
For 100 families the local meat shop at Bremerton had 
$14.75 worth of meat for the whole week. The Navy Yard 
cafeteria, which is one of three that serve 12,000 meals per 
day to workers, had one pound per person per week. There 
was no lunch meat for the workers’ noon day sandwiches. 
At the Vancouver shipyards where they served 160,000 meals 
in February, around the clock, no meat was obtainable until 
April. Why can’t vou get meat on the West Coast? There 
are many fantastic reasons for this, but one of the most 
absurd is that the O.P.A. allows the packer a freight rate 
out of Chicago of $1.75, whereas the charge to Seattle and 
Portland is $2.68, leaving the packer with a loss of $1.00 
on every 100 Ibs. 

Moreover, there is a waste on meat every day because 
Washington has issued amateurish regulations on the cutting 


of meat that puts the practical butchers in a frame of mind 
where they would like to carve up the O.P.A. and be done 
with it. 

Here are some of the results of partial regimentation. 

There is no ceiling on livestock, which varies according 
to supply and demand, but the finished product is controlled, 
with the result that the packer never knows where he stands. 
The farmers in the State of Washington refuse to fatten 
cattle because the O.P.A. will not tell them whether they 
can slaughter when the summer grass goes. They are not 
accustomed to feeding hard grain up there and most farmers 
have no facilities for doing it. Nor can they afford to take 
the risk of going on hard feed because they don’t know 
what the price will be. As a consequence, the local supply 
of cattle is threatened. 

On the other hand, in the corn belt, the ceiling price on 
corn is so low compared to beef and hogs that the farmers 
are holding back their cattle and hogs to add more weight. 
They get much higher prices for corn and feed grains on the 
hoof than in the market for grain. The cereal manufacturers 
are therefore short of grain supplies and point to the fact 
that cereals furnish much more nutrition than the same 
grain fed to livestock. All this points up what the O.P.A. 
should have known from the outset, that partial regimenta- 
tion is doomed to failure. 

The O.P.A. rulings are arbitrary and make no allowance 
for local conditions. Regulations are sent to the packers 
from Washington which even their lawyers don’t understand, 
and usually they are supposed to begin the very next day. 
When the packer calls the local O.P.A. office for explana- 
tions, these officials confess they don’t understand them either, 
and more time is lost while they consult Washington. Inci- 
dentally, the man who controls meat for the O.P.A. up there 
is a lumberman. 

As one dealer said to me: “The O.P.A. has a bull by the 
tail and doesn’t know how to let go. The only real answer 
is that this whole tangle has to be washed up and a fresh start 
made if we are not going to have serious trouble.” 

So far the people are patient, because they think a ration 
book will be as good as a check on the bank. But ration 
books won’t breed calves, and workers cannot produce muni- 
tions, planes and ships unless they get an adequate amount of 
meat. Salads may do for the average civilian, but men and 
women can’t work in shipyards all day and night, in rain, 
in cold and wind on that kind of a diet. When Secretary 
Wickard points to the British ration of 114 pounds per 
week he forgets that Lord Woolton allows extra ration 
cards for workers in heavy industry and sees to it that every 
shipyard and factory supplies meals around the clock. These 
meals are extra and do not come out of rations. That’s the 
way they take care of their workers in Britain. In Britain 
the diet of the worker is as important as that of the soldier. 

Now what is the administrative picture when we look at 
the industrial scene? 

The criticisms of management and labor alike were ex- 
pressed not in anger, but in patient despair. Here is the 
statement by Mr. Edsel Ford on the Controlled Materials 
Plan: 

“Our critical controlled materials have to be specified for 
the W.P.B., but instead of letting it go at that, we have to 
get the same specifications from our suppliers who have to 
get them from theirs and so on, right back almost to the mine. 
We have two hundred people who do nothing but prepare 
these specifications, and by the time they come through they 
may not fulfill the production requirements which we have 
received in the meantime.” 

“The amount of statistical information required from all 
the different departments, from W.P.B., from the Depart- 
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ment of Commerce, the Manpower Commission, etc., are 
too numerous; and each one thinks that his request is the 
only one we have to fill. We don’t mind getting out this in- 
formation once, but we don’t like to waste precious time on 
duplications. We know that at the Washington end much 
of this information is simply filed for reference, and nobody 
so much as looks at it.” 

It may interest you to know that the Controlled Materials 
Plan is known everywhere as “Confusion Made Permanent.” 
Oh, there are many jokes at the Government’s expense, but 
when people begin to laugh at their Government, things are 
getting serious. 

Characteristic of labor’s opinion on Washington are the 
views expressed by a group of U.A.W.-C.1.O. men, Local 
174, in the Cadillac Plant: Charles Trout, foreman, speak- 
ing: 

“We wish Washington would stop complicating things. 
The confusion of the directive orders of the War Labor 
Board and the interpretation of them have increased prob- 
lems that are already numerous. Our negotiations go to the 
local W.L.B., who give their opinions and send them on to 
Washington. When the decisions come back, the college pro- 
fessors in Washington have added to the original problem. 
They issue a lot of orders that clutter up our original agree- 
ments and fix them so nobody can understand anything. What 
they send is just a bunch of words.” 

But the best summary of what is fundamentally wrong 
in Washington was given me by Mr. C. E. Wilson, Presi- 
dent of General Motors: 

“Instead of setting up policies first and then administering 
efficiently on a local basis, Washington tries to administer 
an ill-defined policy centrally. As a result everything is being 
thrown into confusion and everybody on both ends is dis- 
appointed with the results. Whenever you pile up too much 
administration in one place, you need a Moses to untangle 
the mess. As far as policy is concerned, I don’t think that 
anybody in Washington knows what it means or how to 
spell it.” 

The most desperate man of all, however, is the farmer, 
who reads the contradictory directives in the paper as to 
which department is going to manage his manpower prob- 
lem, and this at a time when planting has already begun. 
The Oregon farmers have a very detailed plan of their own 
for the recruitment of labor, which they have used for two 
years without losing a crop. Recently they were told by 
Washington that the whole thing had to be changed. Antici- 
pating this, their State Agricultural Advisory Committee 
calmly sent Washington a Declaration of Independence, 
stating that: “No further directives shall be issued in Wash- 
ington interfering with the Oregon plan of recruitment and 
placement of farm workers. The Oregon Plan will be car- 
ried out in 1943 as in 1942 in order to avoid confusion, waste 
of public moneys by duplication of effort and expansion of 
unnecessary personnel.” 

That sort of action is a good example of the democratic 
strength of local independence and home rule. 

If Washington will not see the need for greater decen- 
tralization, it is the people like these Oregon farmers, who 
must take the initiative, for a war conducted entirely from 
Washington will never enlist the whole might of the nation. 
There is no use just sitting back and crying aloud that none 
of the central decrees are a success. When our government 
fails us, when it is inefficient and arbitrary, tell our elected 
representatives what to do about it, and we must put our- 
selves to work to supplement central authority by practical 
people who know local conditions. The central decrees, 
whether it be food rationing, control of raw materials, in- 
dustrial coordination, or any of our other major problems, 


never will be a success until we civilians speak up and tell 
Washington in no uncertain terms what we want done to 
clean up their administrative puzzles. 

What is encouraging about the national scene is that in 
spite of all handicaps, capital and labor are going right ahead 
and getting out a war production such as has never existed 
on the face of the earth. 

But I was certainly glad when I came to the West Coast, 
to see the shipyards with their impressive size and produc- 
tion figures. And I have seen secret weapons that thrill you 
with admiration for American ingenuity, and enough war 
materials to blast North Africa off the map, let alone Rom- 
mel and Hitler, if only we could get them over there. The 
problem is ships, ships and yet more ships. 

There are, moreover, some notable exceptions to the admin- 
istrative chaos which exists in Washington. I refer to the 
production programs of the Army. For all I know, the Navy 
may be doing just as good a job, but I happen to have seen 
more of the Army’s production program than any other. 
Throughout the country I have heard private industry praise 
the magnificant cooperation that the Army has given them. 
When I asked why it was so successful, the explanation was 
always the same—decentralization. For example, the Army’s 
Ordnance headquarters are in St. Louis, the focal point of 
the old and new powder plants. The small arms office is 
in Philadelphia, which has always been the center of that 
industry, and their tank and bomber office in Detroit, the 
center of the motor industry. Why Washington has not been 
able to learn something from the success that the Army has 
made of its decentralized administration is a mystery to me. 

It is equally mysterious that Vice President Wallace, in 
that noble speech in which he sums up the aspirations of our 
country for a democratic peace, says that international demo- 
cracy must rest “upon a minimum of central control and a 
maximum of home rule.” I agree, but if that applies to the 
future international world, it should also apply now to our 
own domestic situation and our own democratic world. This 
is a moral, not a political plea, that I am making, for it is 
crystal clear that we must either learn to work democratic- 
ally during the war or lose the right to stand before the 
world as protagonists of a democratic peace. 

Our leaders, both before and since our entrance into the 
war, have proclaimed the nation’s faith in democracy with 
moving eloquence and deep conviction. We all stand firm 
in that belief. What our administration lacks is an equally 
firm conviction that democratic procedures and a decen- 
tralized organization must be utilized if, in the United States, 
we are ever going to learn to wage a people’s war. What the 
Administration needs, when all is said and done, is more faith 
in the American people. It is so autocratic and tries to tie 
everybody up with paper work and senseless regulations, be- 
cause it underestimates the good will, the superb capacities, 
and the patriotism of this nation. 

Take the problem of morale. It is a wonder that morale 
is as good as it is. But it would be improved at once, if 
people were not tied hand and foot, but could really become 
an integrated part of the war effort. The whole nation is 
straining at its bonds and anxious to go. The trouble with 
our morale is we haven’t had a chance to learn what the 
democratic slogan means “a people’s war.” ‘To be sure, the 
British have one great advantage over us. They are in con- 
stant danger and they know it through bitter experience. 
What we have to realize is that our danger is no less great. 
We are not fighting to save the world, my friends, nor that 
concoction called the Atlantic Charter. We are fighting 
to save our own country. 

We are fighting primarily for a new America, more 
democratic than it ever was. We are fighting to beat the 
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enemy, but we are also fighting to put an end to unemploy- 
ment, the W.P.A. and the usurpation of power by the central 
government, and a top-heavy bureaucracy. 

If you had seen, as I have, day after day, the energy, the 
skill and the brains of our people forging our vast resources 
into weapons, you would know that nothing on earth can 
beat us unless we defeat ourselves. If we learn to improve 
the coordination of our active and potential war effort, we 
shall become not only the most powerful nation in the world, 
but the nation that can premise the best kind of life to the 
common man. 

Our main problem is not outside our boundaries, however 
difficult and long the war may be. It is right here at home. 
Either we become more democratic by equalling the heroism 
of our allies in making this war a people’s war, or we shall 
become the helpless victims of pressure groups, and sink back 


eventually into that narrow-hearted and narrow-minded 
policy called isolationism. 

This war may be won by our armies on the field of battle 
and yet lost on the home front. Great social changes, na- 
tional and international, are already under way; great ones 
are impending. If we are to find a solution of the inter- 
national problem, the only sound foundation is the solution 
of our administration problems here at home. It is all very 
well to dream dreams about a quart of milk for everybody, 
but I am convinced that what happens on our social front 
and Britain’s social front during the war, will determine 
the nature of the peace and the future of the world. 

And, therefore, in closing, I should like to leave with you 
words I have already spoken, which sum up everything I 
have said: “If democracy is worth fighting for, it is worth 
fighting with.” 


This Time We Must Win the Peace 


THE BARRIERS TO AMERICAN LEADERSHIP FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


By WILLIAM G. CARLETON, Member of Faculty of the University of Florida, Gainsville, Fla. 


Delivered at the Annual District Conference of Rotary International, 167th District, comprising the State of Florida 
Jacksonville, Fla., April 12, 1943 


I 


‘OR the second time within a single generation the 

American people will have an opportunity to build a 

world peace in the spirit of enlightened international- 
ism. No opportunity of equal magnitude has ever come to 
another great people even once. To have failed the first time 
was tragic for us and for the world. To fail the second time 
may be fatal to civilization itself. 


Il 


Make no mistake about it, we can build a peaceful world. 
Wars are not inevitable. Those who claim that warfare 
among nations is but an expression of human nature are 
blind. Superficial men always contend that whatever hap- 
pens to be established at any given time in society is neces- 
sary and grounded in human nature. They said that about 
polytheism and polygamy. They said that about serfdom and 
slavery. They said that about aristocracy and the divine right 
of kings. 

As a matter of fact, this thing we call human nature is 
wondrously malleable. Men are largely the products of 
their training and of their social environment. Is there any- 
thing inborn in putting on a uniform, goose-stepping in a 
regiment, and fighting fellow human beings with guns and 
tanks and planes? Of course not. Such conduct is man-made, 
and not inherent in human nature. When we change the 
social and political setting we will change men’s conduct. 

Formerly tribe fought tribe, city state fought city state, 
feudal province fought feudal province. Today tribes and 
city states and feudal provinces are merged into nations and 
the conflicts which once were settled by physical combat are 
now settled by the peaceful methods of national government 
and national law. Today men don’t say that fighting be- 
tween one part of a country and another part of the same 
country is “human nature.” 

The time will come when the conflicts between nations 
which once were settled only by war will be settled by the 
machinery of international government and the processes of 
international law. And then this thing called human nature 
will respond, as it always responds, to social and institu- 


tional changes, and wars between nations will go the way 
of idol worship and voodooism, human sacrificial offerings 
and witchcraft, polytheism and polygamy, human slavery and 
the divinity of kings. And then what was once called human 
nature will be called superstitution. 

World peace, however, can never come by individual per- 
sons proclaiming that they will not bear arms in a national 
war. It will never come by one nation or even several nations 
proclaiming that they will not fight. That is the way of the 
impractical pacifist and is only an invitation to attack by the 
nations which as yet have made no such renunciation. Peace 
will never come by unilateral denial. It will only come by 
the multilateral cooperation of all nations and the substitu- 
tion of international political and legal machinery for vio- 
lence as the means of adjusting and compromising the con- 
flicts of interest between the various parts of the world. 


Ill 


With respect to the peace there are three distinct classes 
of Americans. Let us take up and analyze each of these. 

First, there are the isolationists. The isolationists are 
nationalists, and they would express that nationalism by cut- 
ting us off from the worid and going it alone in the western 
hemisphere. These men claim that there will always be wars, 
that war simply can’t be prevented and that it behooves us 
Americans to build a system in the western hemisphere that 
will insulate us from them. 

But isolationism is an illusion. There is no such thing. 
The history of the last thirty years shows that isolationism 
actually means non-participation in the diplomatic events 
that might prevent wars but participation in the wars them- 
selves. Thus so-called isolationism robs us of the opportunity 
of stopping wars before they start but cannot prevent the 
shedding of our blood in those wars after they get started. 
We had no voice in the events that led up to the first world 
war, yet we poured out our blood and our treasure in that 
war. We had no voice in the events that led up to the second 
world war, yet we are now pouring out our blood and our 
treasure in this war. Thus by a fatuous policy of our own 
choosing we have in peace time no more voice in interna- 
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tional affairs than Venezuela or Paraguay or Bolivia, yet 
unlike them, when war comes our actual world interests 
force us to do the fighting and the dying. Isolation is in 
effect taxation without representation. It is equivalent to 
being called upon to pay a blood tax in wars the making 
of which we have no voice, a blood tax we probably would 
not have to pay at all if we were represented in the peace- 
time councils of the world. 

Then there are the American imperialists, who like the 
isolationists, are also nationalists. American imperialists 
claim that wars can never be eliminated, that international 
cooperation is an idle dream, and that American security 
must look only to American might. Unlike the isolationists, 
they contend that in order to protect America it is not enough 
to retire to the western hemisphere. According to them, 
America must have the strongest army, the strongest navy, 
and the strongest air armada of any nation on the face of 
the globe. According to them, America must have “protec- 
tive” bases under exclusive American control in Africa, in 
Asia, and in the western Pacific. According to them, America, 
operating alone or with shifting allies of her own choosing, 
must be vigilant and assert herself in every part of the earth. 

Now this is nothing but the age-old and discredited sys- 
tem of militarism, imperialism and power politics. This is 
nothing but the old system of the balance of power with the 
United States temporarily the “top dog.” At its worst, this 
is the old system exemplified by Sparta, by Rome, by Spain 
under Philip II, by France under Louis XIV and Napoleon, 
and by Germany under Wilhelm II and Hitler. And at its 
best, this is the old system exemplified by Britain when for 
the last three hundred years that country has been called 
upon to take part in almost every Asiatic and European strug- 
gle in order to “maintain the balance of power.” 

Have we no other alternative but the dreary prospect of 
succeeding to Britain’s place as the maintainer of the Asiatic 
and European balance of power through participation in 
periodic wars? Such a policy opens up for future genera- 
tions of Americans a never-ending vista of bloody wars fought 
in every part of the globe. If we of this generation make 
such a peace and adopt such a policy we are in effect but un- 
sheathing a sword and plunging it into the hearts of our 
own sons. 

No, there is a better way. That way lies along the path- 
way of enlightened internationalism. 

There is, then, a third group of Americans, the interna- 
tionalists, who know that both long-run national self-interest 
and humanitarian idealism dictate that America take the 
lead in establishing a truly world peace conceived in the 
spirit of international justice. These men are determined 
that mere naked and unabashed power shall no longer be the 
measure of influence and the standard of conduct in interna- 
tional relations. They realize that we have lived not in an 
international order, but in an international disorder, an in- 
ternational anarchy, an international jungle. They are re- 
solved that the rule of the tooth and the claw shall be made 
to yield to an international order in which immorality, irra- 
tionality, might and violence are supplanted by morality, 
rationality, righteousness and law. 


IV 


The path to a truly international peace will be a hard 
one, but we must not turn back because of the difficulties. 
Rather we must foresee them clearly, the better to master 
them. 

There are, I believe, six chief barriers to American lead- 
ership in an international peace. These are: our unwilling- 
ness to surrender a portion of our national sovereignty to an 


international organization; the war-time impulse to visit 
vengeance upon the Germans and the Japanese and thereby 
plant the seeds of another war; the failure of some Ameri- 
cans to see clearly that nineteenth century imperialism is a 
played out game; our reluctance to make any adjustments 
or concessions to freer world trade; prejudice in America 
against cooperating in the international sphere with socialist 
countries; the temptation to exploit for political and partisan 
purposes the reaction against participation in world politics 
which may come when a war-weary nation relaxes its exer- 
tions in the hour of victory. Let us analyze each of these. 


V 


First, there is the American unwillingness to surrender 
a portion of our sovereignty to an international organization. 
Even many of those who favor participation in world politics 
maintain that a continuation of the alliance between the 
Allied nations will be all that will be necessary to maintain 
peace in the post-war world. But that merely means the per- 
petuation of balance of power politics which never has main- 
tained a durable peace and will prevent the development of a 
pattern of international collective security. Power politics 
is not enough; we must press on toward collective security. 

The small nations of Europe should be joined in regional 
federations. In addition, a general European federation 
should be formed with the large nations and these federa- 
tions as member units. Then on top of this should be built 
a system of world collective security. 

This time, collective security must go beyond the League 
of Nations. The League of Nations had no international 
police force and it could only recommend that its member 
states enforce article ten or declare an economic boycott. On 
the other hand, a plan as drastic as “Union Now,” which in 
effect creates a federal state with power to operate directly 
on its own citizens, to tax them and to force them into its 
armed services, is too extreme for our times and would pre- 
vent collective security from ever making a start by scaring 
America and other nations from joining. To begin with we 
should seek to create an international organization strong 
enough to be effective in maintaining peace and yet not so 
strong that present day nations will not join it. Such an 
organization should take the form of a confederation with 
its own police power and air force, maintained by contribu- 
tions and quotas levied on member states and not directly 
on the individuals composing those states. 

We must not expect that power politics and class politics 
will be eliminated from this organization, because power 
politics and class politics are based on conflicts of interest 
which cannot always be avoided, but with the passage of time 
and the building of peaceful precedent upon peaceful prece- 
dent, these conflicts can be canalized into political, constitu- 
tional and legal channels just as sectional and class conflicts 
within nations have been so canalized. 

Is America less interested than other ceuntries in the 
building of such an organization? Is America more reluctant 
to yield up some of her sovereignty to such an organization? 
I am afraid the answer is yes. What are the reasons for 
this? There are several. For over a hundred years it was 
our traditional policy to stand aloof from world affairs. We 
have had less experience in taking part in international 
diplomacy, participating in international conferences, and 
thinking internationally than any other great nation in the 
world. There is still considerable isolationist opinion in the 
country. Then too, we are a young nation, strong and vig- 
orous, and have never yet suffered in international wars in 
any way like the degree other nations have suffered. Even 
in this age of air power, we seem remote from the actual 
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battlefields. Hence many feel that in such an organization we 
would because of our relative strength, location and security, 
give more than we received. 

During the months ahead the advocates of an international 
peace must hammer home to the American people the sig- 
nificance of our being forced into a world war for the sec- 
ond time within a generation and the fact that this is the 
very last war in which America can escape being in the actual 
war zone, since the next war, if it comes, will be an inter- 
continental air war. We must also look into the future and 
face the possibility that some time nations stronger even than 
we are may develop in Europe and Asia, and the day may 
come when we more than some other people will stand in 
need of an international organization to curb aggression. 


VI 


A second barrier to American leadership in the building 
of an international peace is the danger that we shall visit 
upon Japan and Germany a punitive and draconic peace and 
thus plant the seeds of World War III. There is a naive 
but dangerous notion prevalent among Americans that Ger- 
many as a nation and Japan as a nation are inherently wicked 
and must be drastically dealt with. This is what Dorothy 
Thompson has aptly called the application of the doctrine 
of original sin to world politics. 

This view of innate depravity leads to many unwise pro- 
posals with respect to the peace. Some would have us dis- 
member Germany and return her to the pre-Bismarckian 
days of petty states. This was an anachronism in 1870 and 
would be a political and an economic absurity today. Others 
advocate the armed occupation of Germany indefinitely. This 
would further fan the flames of resentment and hatred. Still 
others would saddle Germany with billions of dollars of 
reparations. This would dislocate world trade and for the 
sake of revenge give us another unworkable peace from which 
we would all suffer. Lately there has been made a proposal 
that we take over and supervise the German educational sys- 
tem. This could only be done by regimentation and armed 
occupation. It is founded on a grossly exaggerated notion of 
the influence of formal education on national ideals and poli- 
cies. It would bring the United Nations into disagreement 
since the Russians and the Americans would have different 
views as to what would be taught. And it would defeat its 
own purposes since such education would become odious when 
imposed from without. German students would bootleg the 
old ideas and they would be stiffened in their errors rather 
than cured of them. Do you not recall how the Radical 
Republicans during the Reconstruction came down here in 
the South and attempted to supervise our way of life? What 
did they get? Not the Solid Republican South that they ex- 
pected, but instead the Solid Democratic South. 

We are, I think, misjudging the situation in Germany. It 
is not necessary to resort to Hegel or to mysticism or to so- 
called racial biology to explain the rise of the Nazis to power. 
The effect of the last world war on Germany, plus the dis- 
astrous inflation of 1923-1924, plus the impact of the world 
depression upon German life will suffice to do that. In Ger- 
many, the world depression was the last straw. I am strongly 


_ of the opinion that had there been no world depression there 


would have been no Hitler. The reduction of trade barriers, 
the opening of world markets, and the restoration of the free 
flow of world trade will do more to solve the German prob- 
lem than all the vindictive peace treaties in the world. 
There are millions of Germans who hate Hitler even more 
intensely than we do because they have cruelly suffered at 
his hands, and these Germans can be trusted to take over 
Germany and to cooperate with us in the building of an in- 


ternational peace. The Socialists and the Social-Democrats 
ruled Germany under the Republic, and if the Allies had 
given them as many concessions as they later gave the Nazis 
I am confident that the Nazis would never have come to 
power. There are today millions of Germans who in their 
hearts are Socialitst and Social-Democrats. In the last free 
elections in Germany and as late as 1933 they polled millions 
of votes. Their ideals are the ideals of democracy, social- 
democracy and peace. Let us put them in power, cooperate 
with them to the limit, and allow them to do for us inside 
Germany what we as outsiders could not possibly hope to do. 

Even in Japan there are groups among the laboring and 
peasant classes who will respond to the new world now being 
built. When given a chance, they will reject the conventional 
standards and fanaticism of the Japanese upper classes. The 
Chinese know these groups better than we do, and I think 
the Chinese can be trusted to pick the groups to be placed in 
power in Japan after we win the victory. When these groups 
are placed in power in Japan, we should cooperate with them 
to the limit. It is significant that the Chinese, who know 
the Japanese better than we do and who have suffered bit- 
terly at their hands, never speak of a vindicative peace. 

Germany and Japan should be admitted to the interna- 
tional confederation if that organization is to be a truly 
world organization. If they are excluded, the concept of 
collective security will become a delusion. In reality, “Col- 
lective security” will become the old balance of power in 
another guise—the alliance of those inside the confederation 
and the counter-balancing alliance of those outside. 

Not long ago Herbert Hoover made the remark, “We 
can have revenge or we can have peace but we cannot have 
both.” <A little later Henry A. Wallace declared, ‘““We 
Americans must remember that we are no more a master race 
than are the Germans.” It would be well for us Americans 
who want a genuinely international peace to proclaim these 
sentiments up and down the highways and by-ways of 
America. 


VII 


A third barrier to American leadership in an international 
peace is the hold imperialism has over some American minds. 
There already is ambitious talk about the necessity for Ameri- 
can bases in Africa and in Asia under exclusive American 
control. Joseph Patterson, publisher of the New York Daily 
News, has announced that when we Americans conquer the 
Dutch East Indies we ought to keep them. Several members 
of Congress from the Pacific coast have come out for Amer- 
ican ownership of New Guinea and the Solomons. Colonel 
Robert McCormick of the Chicago Tribune in an editorial 
last Fall entitled 4 Republican W orld in the Making insisted 
that at the end of this war we must see that the Dutch get out 
of the East Indies and the British out of India in order to 
increase Our own opportunity for investments and conces- 
sions in those areas. (You will notice that when you scratch 
an isolationist below the surface you often discover an im- 
perialist. ) 

Now we Americans must understand once and for all that 
the old nineteenth century imperialism is a played out game. 
And if we don’t learn this simple lesson, then we will be 
taught it during the twentieth century by events written 
large and red in blood. We will ignore at our peril the patent 
truth that the twentieth century is to be one not of more 
imperialism but of less imperialism. 

The colonial and “backward” peoples of the earth, stirred 
by new and deep and vital urges, are on the march. The 
nineteenth century imperialism of the western powers planted 
the seeds of nationalism among the colonial peoples and today 
those seeds are bearing fruit. Everywhere these people are 
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awakened to their strength and their rights. Everywhere 
they are in revolt against political and economic exploita- 
tion—in Tunisia under the Destourians, in Egypt under the 
Wafds, in the Philippines under Manuel Quezon, in India 
under the Nationalist Congress of Gandhi and Nehru, in 
China under the Kuomintang of the immortal Sun Yat 
Sen and of Chiang Kai-shek. 

During the past twenty years the western powers have 
been loosening their holds on the colonial peoples as evidenced 
by the British treaty with Egypt, the British treaty with Iraq, 
the French treaty with Syria, the grants of new powers to 
India in the Acts of 1919 and 1935, the Tydings-McDuffie 
Act with respect to the Philippines, and the Washington 
Conference treaties with respect to China. This trend would 
have become a full retreat had it not been for the fears 
aroused by the rise of a cruder and more ruthless imperialism 
undertaken by the Germans, the Italians, and the Japanese. 

And now the crucible of war is further crystallizing colo- 
nial nationalism. Under the impact of war, China is develop- 
ing unsuspected sources of unity and strength. 

Morally the United Nations are bound to respect and 
further colonial rights. Twenty-five years ago we waged a 
war for the self-determination of peoples. Today we are 
waging a second war in the name of the. same principles. 
The Atlantic Charter applies to the Pacific as well as to the 
Atlantic. And the principles of self-determination and of the 
Atlantic Charter have since been sealed with the blood of 
the Filipinos on Bataan and with the blood of the Chinese 
spilled on a hundred heroic battlefields. 

Remember, too, that this revolt is not merely against politi- 
cal imperialism but also against economic imperialism. The 
colonial peoples are determined to build for themselves mass 
production industries and modern technology. They have no 
native capitalist class and no native middle class sufficient to 
finance these enterprises. On the other hand, they are de- 
termined not to pay tribute to foreign concessionaires and 
the investment bankers of the West. They are determined 
not to furnish cheap labor for absentee capitalism. There- 
fore, they are more and more being driven to the develop- 
ment of modern industries by the collective devices of state 
ownership. This was the method of Mustafa Kemal when 
twenty years ago he freed Turkey from western exploitation. 
This is the developing method in China, where the new 
war industries are state owned. 

We must find a constructive solution to the colonial ques- 
tion. We must lift from China all servitudes on her sov- 
ereignty. We must give political independence to all peoples 
who are ready for it—the Egyptians, the Syrians, the Hindus 
and the Filipinos—and admit these peoples into the world 
organization as member states. Victors and vanquished alike 
in this war must surrender all colonies not yet ready for 
independence to the world organization, to be held and pre- 
pared by that organization for eventual nationhood and ulti- 
mate admission to the world organization as member states. 
The economic interests of the colonial territories held jointly 
by the world organization should be safeguarded, and all the 
nations of the world treated equally with respect to access 
to territorial raw materials, markets and trade. This solution 
differs from the old mandate system of the League of Nations 
because under that system only the colonies of the vanquished 
nations were surrendered and then these were parcelled out 
and turned over to specific mandate powers and held by 
those powers in a manner not differing greatly from mere 
colonies. 

The development of modern industrialism in China and 
India should be welcomed by us. It will increase the pur- 
chasing power and the effective wants of these people not 
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only for their own products but also for the products of 
other countries. The industrialization of a country does not 
injure the older industrial countries; on the contrary, it is 
usually followed by a great increase in the volume o, trade 
between the newly industrialized country and other countries. 


VIII 


A fourth barrier to American leadership in a truly inter- 
national peace is the reluctance in America to make the 
necessary governmental readjustments in the field of econom- 
ics. We live today in an international community which in 
trade, in economics, and in technology is one and indivisible, 
and our post-war economic adjustments must recognize this 
interdependence as the most fundamental economic reality 
of our time. When we defeat the fascist attempts to put the 
continents together politically by force, then we must at least 
find a way to put them together economically by consent. 

If international trade is to revive, if the “have-not”’ nations 
are to be given a chance, if world prosperity is to return, 
if this potential era of plenty is not to be perverted perma- 
nently into self-imposed poverty, then the neo-mercantilistic 
barriers to trade which existed in the 1920’s and the 1930’s— 
the quota systems, drawbacks, embargoes, prohibitive tariffs 
—must be removed. Our own high protective tariff was one 
of the chief contributing causes to the world depression of 
the 1930's. 

In order to get more foreign markets for the products we 
produce best and most economically, we must lower the 
tariff and open our markets to those products which we pro- 
duce less advantageously than other countries. Just which 
products in America are advantageously produced here and 
which are disadvantageously produced here is a subject for 
technicians and research workers, but these decisions must be 
courageously and wisely made in the post-war era in the 
interest of greater general prosperity for the nation and for 
society as a whole, even though some specific American in- 
dustries are thereby sacrificed. 


IX 


A fifth barrier to American support of and leadership in 
an international peace is the aversion of some Americans to 
cooperating with socialist states. We had better get over this 
aversion if we expect to play a leading part in the building 
of a peaceful post-war world, because when the forces of 
fascism go down there will be a lurch to the Left and addi- 
tional socialist states are likely to emerge in Europe and Asia. 

Too many Americans are thinking of international co- 
operation in terms of the Wilsonian world of twenty-five 
years ago. We must constantly bear in mind that the world 
with which we must cooperate at the end of this war will 
not be the Wilsonian world of twenty-five years ago but the 
new world born out of the revolutionary sweep of events of 
the past quarter of a century. 

Whether we like it or not, the truth is that for the past 
twenty-five years Europe and Asia have been passing through 
a socialist revolution. Even by 1914 a socialist party of one 
kind or another had become either the first or second politi- 
cal party in almost every nation on the continent of Europe. 
From 1917 to 1920 occurred the Russian Revolution with the 
result that about one-sixth of the earth’s surface went Com- 
munist, the most extreme form of socialism. For a time in 
1919 and in 1920 the Communist Revolution threatened 
Hungary, Poland and Germany. In the 1920's socialist 
parties were in power in Germany and Austria and “Green 
Socialism” was in power in most of the states of Balkan and 
Danubian Europe. The fundamental truth is that had social- 
ists and communists been able to bury their differences and 
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present a united front in the 1920’s, socialism would have 
triumphed in Europe in the decade following the Paris Peace 
Settlement. It was only because of this division between 
socialists and communists that fascism, which at first was in 
a decided minority, was able to come to power in Italy and 
Germany as a counter-revolution to socialism. 

During the 1930’s middle class parties and democratic 
parties were disappearing in all parts of Europe and the two 
extremes, socialism and fascism, faced each other in grow- 
ing hostility. In Germany and Italy the conflict had been 
resolved in favor of fascism, and socialism had been driven 
to underground resistance. But in other continental countries 
the two antagonists faced each other in open and bitter con- 
flict. In Spain this conflict reached a climax in bloody civil 
war. Even in France, the home of representative government 
and democracy on the continent, middle class and middle-of- 
the-road parties were declining, and Frenchmen were gravi- 
tating either to socialism or fascism. In the elections of 1936, 
the last held in France, the Socialist party became the first 
party in France and the Communist party made tremendous 
gains. At the same time, fascist organizations were growing 
in France and army leaders and politicians of the Right— 
Petain, Weygand, Laval, Tardieu, Flandin, Bonnet-—were 
inclining more and more to fascism. These men seemed 
actually to prefer German Naziism and Italian Fascism to 
any form of French socialism. Out of this internal division 
came the paralysis of appeasement, the indecisions of war and 
the collapse of the Third Republic. 

And now the forces of fascism and socialism are locked 
in gripping and titanic conflict on the continent. In the end 
fascism will go down and with it will go Hitler and Musso- 
lini and Laval and Petain and Franco and Mannerheim and 
Antonescu and Horthy. Then will come a lurch to the Left 
and the rise to power of some form of socialism in perhaps 
every country of Europe. When this stage of the drama ar- 
rives, some of our conservatives and imperialists will then 
clamor for us to underwrite semi-fascist groups in Europe 
in order to stave off socialism. But this would make the 
United States the successor to Germany as the defender of 
fascism in Europe. Such a policy could not in the end be 
successful even if we were foolish enough and inconsistent 
enough to attempt it. Such a policy could not for long pre- 
vail against the liberal and dynamic forces of Europe, re- 
leased and given new energy as the result of our own victory 
over the fascist powers. 

‘The triumph in Europe of socialism in some form is not a 
mere matter of increasing the number of socialist converts. 
By no means. All the socialists and communists could be 


‘dumped into the Atlantic Ocean, and still the victory of 


some sort of socialism in Europe seems indicated when the 
fascists go down. Conditions, circumstances and deep-rooted 
forces are working a revolution in the older ways of capital- 
ism in Europe and destroying the independent middle classes 
upon which that system depended. Even before 1914, capital 
and economic control were being concentrated into giant 
syndicates and cartels. Small and moderate sized businesses 
were being driven out. Since 1914 the disappearance of the 
independent middle class and capital-supplying class has been 
accelerated to revolutionary tempo. First came the economic 
waste, destruction and dislocations of the first world war. 
Then came the disastrous inflation of 1923-1924 in Germany 
and central Europe which liquidated more of the middle 
class. Then in countries like Britain that escaped destructive 
inflation came confiscatory taxation which made it less and 
less possible for the declining middle classes to buy stocks 
and bonds and finance private industry. Then came the world 
depression of the early thirties which wiped out more of the 


middle classes and further increased taxes for social services. 
Then on top of all this came the second world war within 
a generation with all of its destructiveness, economic waste, 
economic dislocations, and economic uprootings. At the 
same time these events were occurring, the Russian Revolu- 
tion and the revolts in all parts of the colonial world against 
economic imperialism were closing large parts of the world 
to capitalistic investments and capitalistic expansion, thereby 
further liquidating European investments. Thus there has 
been occurring before our very eyes the processes of deep- 
seated social revolution in Europe. 

In Asia, too, the trend towards socialism in some form 
seems unmistakable. In Europe, the independent middle class 
has been declining. In Asia it has never existed to any extent. 
However, the colonial peoples of Asia are determined to 
develop modern industries and technology. They are equally 
determined that they shall not pay tribute to western capi- 
talists and absentee owners for the use of foreign capital. 
Therefore, they are being driven to collective action and 
government ownership as the means of developing their in- 
dustries. 

We in the United States, too, are moving in the direction 
of more and more government intervention in our economic 
life. This trend did not begin with the New Deal and with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It began several decades ago, but 
the events of the past ten years have greatly expanded and 
accelerated it. The war is accelerating it still more. And 
the controls necessary to prevent the ravages of a post-war 
depression will accelerate it still more. 

Yet, when all this is conceded, there still remains the basic 
fact that we in America will not go as far or as fast in 
the direction of Statism as Europe and Asia are going. There 
is a difference in degree, and that difference is considerable. 
Conditions do not require us to go so far or so fast in the 
direction of government intervention. We are relatively 
young. We have a small population and tremendous resources. 
We do not suffer an economic pressure comparable to Europe 
and Asia. We do not have the European tradition of class 
conflict. We still possess the largest independent middle class 
in the world in spite of its relative decline during the past 
few decades. 

It is precisely this difference in degree in social develop- 
ment and rate of social change that raises the possibility of 
our failure to cooperate with socialist states at the end of 
the war. However, our only alternative is to cooperate 
wholeheartedly with the socialist, social-democratic, demo- 
cratic, and non-imperialist forces of Europe and Asia, for in 
this cooperation lies our only chance of achieving a truly 
international peace settlement. It will enable us to prepare 
ourselves mentally for such cooperation if we keep certain 
considerations in mind. 

First, if we must choose between fascism and communism, 
the most extreme form of socialism, it seems to me that com- 
munism, even Russian Communism, is preferable because it 
respects the literature, art, music, science, technology and 
cultural achievement of all peoples regardless of racial and 
national origin, banishes racial hatred and persecution, does 
not in theory exalt dictatorship as the ultimate and ideal 
form of government in spite of the acceptance of dictatorship 
as a transitional revolutionary device, and, whatever you 
may think of it, possesses a distinct social ethic in contrast 
with the brutal and tribal dynamism of fascism. Moreover, 
as the books of Wendell Willkie and Joseph Davies on Rus- 
sia show us, there is a wide opportunity under the Russian 
system for ability and brains to reach the top, whereas the 
fascist systems are corroded with party favoritism, corrup- 
tion and racketeering. 
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Second, if communism, the most extreme form of social- 
ism, were to triumph in Western Europe, say in France, it 
could not help but be more libertarian and democratic than 
in Russia, since revolutionary change necessarily is condi- 
tioned by the social and national culture in which it works. 

Third, it is very probable that a much milder form of 
socialism will triumph in western Europe, one which leaves 
room for some private enterprise and one which respects 
civil liberties and democratic processes. Perhaps it would 
even be more accurate to call this social-democracy rather 
than socialism. This is almost certain to be the case in Britain, 
where socialism in our time is not likely to go beyond the 
Beveridge report, the wise declarations of the humanitarian 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the objectives of the Labor 
party. 

Fourth, and most important, socialism is not aggressive 
and it is not imperialistic and it does not represent a physical 
threat to the western hemisphere as fascism does. As a matter 
of fact, socialism has in it a large element of pacifism which 
augurs well for the future peace of the world. 

We in America cannot change these trends in Europe. 
Even military occupation would not alter therm because mili- 
tary occupation could not duplicate in Europe and Asia the 
conditions in North America which still make possible and 
which will continue to make possible a large degree of free 
enterprise. We will never get in Europe a social, economic, 
and political system which coincides exactly with our own 
system and our own ideals. Let us, then, prepare to coop- 
erate with the socialist, social-democratic, and non-imperial- 
istic forces of Europe and Asia, for only in cooperation with 
these forces can we hope to achieve a peace settlement that 
is just, durable and truly international. 


X 


Finally, a sixth barrier to American leadership in world 
cooperation is the tradition in America of violent political 
partisanship. Unlike the British, we do not in time of crisis 
bury partisanship or debate great issues with the detachment 
and objectivity the British debate reports of Royal Commis- 
sions on fundamental questions. We have no tradition of 
party cooperation and coalition. No less a figure than Win- 
ston ‘Churchill has warned that the bitterness of our party 
battles would wreck another peace treaty. 

Yet in order to win the peace all believers in international 
cooperation must put first things first, hew to one line, and 
subordinate all domestic questions and all personal and 
partisan advantage to the attainment of this supreme end. 
There is powerful opposition in America to an international 
peace, and if the believers in that kind of a peace allow them- 
selves to be diverted from that end by domestic issues and 
partisan motives the peace will surely be lost. 

There is a danger that when victory comes and the com- 
mon danger is removed Americans will relax and indulge 
even more than today their irritations, their sense of griev- 
ance and discrimination suffered during the war, their con- 
cern over domestic questions. International relations will 
seem less important than questions of taxation, debt, and 
domestic politics. Many men will say in effect that while 
international peace is important and even connected with 
far-sighted economic adjustments at home, still it is more 
important to get a government at Washington that will 
restore us to “normalcy.” But “normalcy” is just another 
name for short-sightedness, a refusal to face realistically 
post-war planning and our long-run relations to the new 
world, and the scuttling of an international peace. 

To put it bluntly, we will not get an international peace 
unless in 1944 we elect a President who means business on 


this subject and a Senate and a House that will aggressively 
and courageously back up the President. And what can we 
as individuals do to insure this result? If we are Democrats 
we can see to it that our party comes out squarely for an 
international peace as it did in 1920. And in Florida we 
can vote in the primary for a Senator and for members of 
the House who really ring true on this issue, no matter how 
much we may differ from them on other questions. Republi- 
cans have an even more difficult task. They must prevent 
their party from falling into the hands of the isolationists or 
the imperialists, and just as important, they must prevent 


_ their party from straddling the issue. They should fight for 


the nomination of a Willkie or a Stassen, and, failing that, 
have the courage to bolt their own party and vote for the 
Democratic candidates, if these candidates come out un- 
equivocally for American leadership in an international peace. 

There is a very real probability that the Republican party 
may face both ways on this issue, work both sides of the 
street, and play both ends against the middle. In some parts 
of the country the Republicans may exploit the isolationist 
records of their congressmen, point with pride to the isola- 
tionist position of their leader in the House, Joe Martin, and 
their leader in the Senate, Charles McNary, and boast that 
their party caucus in the Senate demoted as party whip Sena- 
tor Austin because of his internationalist views and that their 
new national chairman, Spangler, was elected over the Will- 
kie men. On the other hand, they may encourage Willkie, 
Stassen, and the New York Herald-Tribune to give the im- 
pression that the Republican party is internationalist. And 
then they may name for President a political mediocrity with 
no expressed views on vital international questions to pre- 
sent a Janus-face during the campaign and thus catch votes 
coming and going. The party that gets control of our gov- 
ernment after such a campaign and after using such tactics 
will be in no position to drive through the difficulties to an 
international peace. 

How reminiscent all this is of 1920! You will recall that 
in that year the Republicans nominated for President a mid- 
western mediocrity who one day would sound off like Hiram 
Johnson and the next day like William Howard Taft. That 
year the Republicans told us they would cooperate with the 
world all right but would not surrender one iota of national 
American sovereignty and that they would get us into a 
league but not the Wilson league. In the east Taft, Root, 
Hughes and Wickersham were telling international-minded 
audiences that Harding would take us into the league at the 
very time Johnson, Borah, LaFollette, Norris and Jim Wat- 
son were telling mid-western and western audiences that this 
same Harding would keep us out of the league. 

Let us hope that the internationalists in the Republican 
party will move heaven and earth to make their party an 
international party so that both parties in 1944 will favor an 
internationalist peace. And should they fail in this, let us 
hope they will have the courage temporarily to subordinate 
their views on domestic questions, and, assuming the Demo- 
crats in 1944 ring true on the issue, join the Democrats, and 
elect a President who feels in every fiber of his being the need 
to put American leadership squarely behind the winning of 
an international peace. 


XI 


Let us pray that when this war is won we will not relax 
from our exertions but instead will press forward with strong 
wills and steadfast hearts to the winning of a healing peace 
that will bind up the world’s wounds and set mankind again 
on the high road of human progress. 
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Nationalism in Europe 


AN ECONOMIC UNIT — CULTURALLY DIVIDED 
By HERBERT PELL, Former American Minister to Portugal and Hungary 
Delivered at the New York University Pan-European Conference, New York City, March 25, 1943 


E must face the issue. We cannot evade respon- 

sibility. If we are to have civilization, peace, com- 

fort and security in the United States, there must 
be order and a reasonably satisfactory life in Europe. 

Discontent, poverty and fear in other countries will in- 
evitably, in the long run, constitute a menace to our own 
security. ‘'wice, to our tremendous cost, we have disregarded 
this obvious fact. 

We may regard other countries as necessary supports to 
our common civilization, or as possible dangers to our peace 
and comfort, but in neither case can we disregard them. We 
have tried that and it has failed. If you had a mosquito 
swamp next to your house, you would fill it or cover it with 
oil. An intelligent man would not just sit back and allow 
himself to be bitten every time the wind blew from that 
direction, saying that he did not think much of mosquitoes, 
which would not trouble him if only they would mind 
their own business and fly the other way. 

No matter what attitude a foreseeing American takes 
toward foreign countries, he must see in them either a pos- 
sible danger or a possible aid. He will feel that he will gain 
by a peaceful civilization in Europe, or he will see a loss in 
European struggles. He should see both. We cannot hide 
in a hole unless that hole be our grave. 

I do not feel, however, that there is any necessity before 
this audience, or before any group of average Americans, to 
labor this point. Any person who has seen two terrible wars 
forced on this country by foreign struggles, in which he 
was not primarily interested, must appreciate how neces- 
sary world order is to the development and maintenance 
of a satisfactory civilization in the United States. 

This country was developed rapidly by an extremely 
mobile population. The present Governor of New York 
was born in the Middle West. A few years ago there were 
six or eight United States Senators born in New York, and 
at the same time neither Senator from New York was born 
in the state. The present Mayor of New York was born 
in the West. I have often found myself, in important gather- 
ings in New York, the only person who first saw the light 
of day in this city. This extreme mobility of our population, 
and the complete lack of economic barriers, explains the 
unity of the American people and also our ability to absorb 
citizens of foreign birth. 

The history of Europe has been very different. It was 
the conditions of the XIX Century that practically entirely 
shaped our civilization. In Europe, the XIX Century was 
built on immensely earlier foundations. 

The different parts of Europe are divided by ancient tradi- 
tions, by languages—each has a long history of which it 
is proud. It would be a far more difficult thing for a French- 
man to settle in England than it would be for a New Yorker 
to go to California. It would be almost inconceivable for a 
Dutchman to take a prominent part in Italian politics. 
There are Englishmen settled all over the Continent of 
Europe, but they always remain foreigners, as did the large 
American colony in Paris. When I was United States Min- 
ister in Portugal I was in contact with a group of British, 
many of whom represented families who had been in business 


in Portugal for generations, and although they took an 
interest in Portuguese affairs they never considered them- 
selves as Portuguese citizens, and always kept pretty much 
together. 

It would be impossible to ask the people of Europe to 
become in one generation or two as homogeneous as are the 
people of the United States, and there is no reason to think 
that such a result would on balance be extraordinarily 
desirable. 

This is very difficult for an American to understand. In 
this country we see Hungarians and Roumanians, Italians 
and Czechs, French and English working side by side in the 
same factories, cooperating in peace. Our own regional dis- 
tinctions, which were never as great as those of Europe, 
have, in all important phases, been practically ironed out. 

Nationalism in Europe, like most things in this world, 
has its good as well as its bad side. I can see no reason 
why the good should not be preserved and the bad restricted 
and suppressed. It is an unfortunate thing that in the past, 
during the growth of popular nationalism, which is almost 
entirely a XIX Century creation, it has been the bad side 
which has been developed. Nationalism, as I said, is a new 
thing. We cannot forget that the great Condé, the first 
Prince of the Blood in France, fought in the Spanish Army 
against his cousin Louis XIV. In the war of the Spanish 
Succession the General of the British Army was a French- 
man, and the Army of France was commanded by the Duke 
of Berwick, a son of the King of England. From Marshal 
Keith down there were thousands of Britishers fighting in 
foreign armies during the XVIII Century. There were 
always Frenchmen in the armies against Napoleon. None 
of these men were looked on as traitors by their associates, 
or even by their countrymen against whom they were fighting. 

Nationalism is, to a great extent, a XIX Century develop- 
ment and, unfortunately, nationalism, as generally known in 
Europe, tried to strengthen itself by the development of 
military power and economic resources directed against other 
nations and peoples. It has made very little attempt to 
preserve local customs and cultures. Universities all over 
Europe tried to follow the example set by the great German 
institutions of learning. The leaders trying to make a great 
power out of the discordant states of Italy, or of Germany, 
or to develop local patriotism in the various Balkan states, 
or to keep aflame the Polish and Hungarian desire for inde- 
pendence, all tried to dress according to London styles and 
to array their wives in the latest fashion from Paris. They 
built their houses and furnished them in imitation of other 
countries. Local art, music and customs were left to the 
peasantry, and became a mark of a lower and less cultivated 
class. 

Nationalism, the maintenance of social structures, customs 
and cultures indigenous to the soil, should be preserved and 
expanded. We do not want to produce a homogeneous 
Europe. Economic union—that is to say, the abolition of 
economic frontiers and a judicial organization able to decide 
international questions and able to enforce its decisions, 
would in no way prevent the maintenance of the best side 
of nationalism in Europe. In fact, it would probably de- 
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velop it. The countries of Europe freed from the fear of 
each other would rapidly strengthen their individual cul- 
tures, and their ambitions would take a new and better 
direction. 

All of this should be looked on by the United States, not 
only with equanimity but with approval. With Europe 
living in peaceful, healthy abundance the United States 
would be more secure and in every way better off. 

Although culturally divided Europe must be an economic 
unit. Anything which works for the effective well being of 
Europe, cannot fail in the long run to reflect good on the 
United States and on all the world. Each particular benefit 
to a European individual, making him more comfortable, 
happier or more secure, will not be immediately and visibly 
reflected on the life of every American, but it will never- 
theless have a far reaching influence. If a Norwegian fish- 
erman makes a good catch, he may buy a new boat, and the 
boat builder buy some glass from Prague; the glass blower 
will buy his wife a dress of Italian silk; the Italian silk 
weaver may buy an American cash register. Eventually the 
gain of the Norwegian fisherman will spread itself all over 
the entire world. 

The enormous economies in Europe which will be trans- 
lated into greater leisure for the advancement of civilization, 
new comforts and luxuries for all, will manifestly be of 
advantage to every country in the world. We in the United 
States would be freed from the repeated dangers of great 
wars, our business would profit by great demands for exports, 
our lives be made more pleasant by the fruits of invention 
and of research. 

We can hardly imagine the enormous advance of civiliza- 
tion that will be made possible by an orderly social struc- 
ture in Europe. For a century the first consideration—the 
prime necessity—of every government in Europe has been 
military security. Every other activity was ancillary to the 


development of armed strength. The education of every 
young man was interrupted, and in most cases stopped, by 
military service. Fear was the basis of international rela- 
tions. The tax payer was burdened, huge industries and 
millions of men were occupied in creating the engines of 
destruction. 

It is almost beyond our conception to consider what would 
be the result of a Europe freed from fear, able to employ 
its labor and intelligence for the advancement of humanity, 
rather than for its destruction. It is manifest that such a 
condition would be advantageous to the United States. We 
have profited enormously in the past from the inventions 
and discoveries of Europe, and as these discoveries and in- 
ventions increase we, along with all humanity, will profit 
more. 

We are an adaptable people, ready to accept new ideas, 
new methods, no matter what their source. The automobile 
was developed in Germany and France, but there are more 
cars in the United States than in any other country in the 
world. The telephone was invented by a Canadian. The 
radio was developed by an Italian from German and English 
discoveries. The telephone and radio are more used in the 
United States than in all the rest of the world put together. 
There is no reason to think that any development of the 
arts of peace in Europe will be any possible danger to this 
country. There is no export duty on ideas. We do not 
have to send to Europe for our X-ray apparatus, nor do 
Europeans have to come here for the benefit of anaesthesia 
What helps one helps all. Peace, order and justice in any 
part of the world must add something to the happiness of 
all mankind. No sensible American can possibly fear the 
influence of Europe united to advance civilization, and even 
the stupidest must appreciate the menace of a Europe divided 
and dedicated to its own destruction. 


Our Places in the Pattern of the Future 


THE FIRST STEP TO WORLD PEACE 


By LAWRENCE HUNT, Lawyer and author of “A Letter to the American People” 
Delivered before the Canadian Club of Montreal, April 12, 1943 


neighbors of Canada, the British Commonwealth, of 

all the great powers, alone fought for and alone saved 
the freedom of the world. In April, 1941, Russia and the 
United States were still neutral bystanders. Germany had 
yet to make the supreme mistake of invading Russia and the 
attack of Pearl Harbor was yet, many months later, to force 
America into the war. Our whole civilization was saved 
not only by the courage and endurance but also by the power 
and resources of the British Empire. As a result, honest 
and liberty-loving men and women everywhere know in their 
hearts that the British Empire has earned and, on its clear 
record of performance, has kept the moral leadership of man- 
kind. 

Today, Germany has one last great hope—that the United 
Nations will lose the peace. Her leaders shrewdly count 
not only on their own skill but on our follies to disunite us; 
they count on the reactionaries who can never learn; they 
should and probably do count more on the psuedo intellec- 
tuals, the doctrinaires, and the perfectionists with their 
frantic lust for self deception. The clever knave can always 
find a large number of well meaning fools to tie to his chariot 


Te years ago, when I last spoke to my friends and 


wheel. The Nazis know that if they can divide their enemies, 
above all if they can divide Britain and America, they may 
yet win some worthwhile salvage from the wreck of a war 
torn world. To divide Britain and America—that is their 
supreme aim—as it is the supreme aim of all the enemies 
of man’s freedom. 

Let’s face the facts. At the moment the Nazis seem to 
be succeeding. 

How do they do it? Well, at present the most effective 
method of Herr Goebbels’ propaganda warfare is to tell the 
men and women of the British Empire that the United States 
wants and in some way or other is planning, directly or indi- 
rectly, to break up or at least weaken the British Empire. 
In other words, that the United States would like to “liqui- 
date” the Empire, or wean away one or more of the nations 
of the Commonwealth, or interfere with the present control 
of Britain’s colonies, or compete so as to seize an undue 
share of the trade which is the very life blood of Britain. 

Is Herr Goebbels right? 

If you could believe some of our frustrated or glamour- 
seeking politicians and yellow journalists and breast-beating 
intellectuals, the answer would be, yes—Goebbels is right. 
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All he need do is to quote them. There is no use denying 
that they have done some harm and will do much more harm 
if they can. There is even less use trying to appease them. 
Appeasement is their food and drink. But mark them well. 
Let there be no misunderstanding as to what you think and 
feel. Keep the record straight. 

But remember this—those people do not speak for 
America. It is probably quite safe to say that there are no 
responsible officials in our government who would plan or 
think as the Nazis suggest they are doing. And the men and 
women of the British Empire may rest assured that the Amer- 
ican people will never knowingly permit treachery toward 
an ally to become part of American foreign policy. 

It is my earnest hope that the highest officials in the 
United States Government will see fit in the very near future 
to repudiate this Nazi propaganda in precise, complete, and 
unequivocal terms, so that no shadow of a doubt will re- 
main in the mind of any Briton or any American. Such a 
sweeping and final repudiation will displease only the 
enemies of co-operation between the United States and Great 
Britain. The rest of us are entitled to such a clear statement 
of governmental policy. 

There is quite a hubbub these days about “peace aims,” 
the “post-war world,” the “new world order,” the Promised 
Land that still lies beyond the horizon. Some of us have 
heard that a rumour still persists to the effect that there is a 
war going on somewhere. Well, we know that the rumour 
is terribly true. Obviously this is no time for blueprints or 
boundary settlements. 

But perhaps it is natural now that victory surely will be 
ours some day, that men’s thoughts should turn at moments 
to the things they think they can win. Defeat of the enemy? 
Yes—“unconditional surrender.” And yet, that is only a 
beginning. 

Most of the world is probably wondering what the United 
States is going to do. Most of my fellow citizens are also 
wondering. As you well know, among us Americans there 
are extremists of various kinds, and it is the nature of ex- 
tremists to be very, very noisy. The plain citizens merely 
mumble, but I suspect that the mumbling of plain men and 
women may yet be the vast undertone of a better world. 

The extremists in America may be roughly classified 
into three groups, although their confused gyrations may 
often cause them to bump into each other. There are a few 
blind—or vicious—extremists who want the United States to 
return to an insane policy of isolationism. That would mean 
another war. 

More dangerous are the meddling extremists who want 
the United States to tell the British Empire, Russia, and 
other nations how to run their own affairs, while bitterly 
resenting any such interference in American affairs. They 
would make Uncle Sam a stern and self-righteous school- 
master for an unruly world. That surely would mean an- 
other war. 

Then there are those other extremists—dear souls—who 
want to promise mankind a Utopia on a silver platter. All 
history and human nature prove that such a promise, if be- 
lieved, would result in a cruel and disastrous disillusionment. 
That also would mean war. 

Let’s make sure of something. 

If our generation can achieve the minimum of guarantee- 
ing international peace by the complete co-operation of na- 
tions such as the United States and Great Britain—and, if 
possible, Russia—then we can leave with a good conscience 
to our children and our children’s children the solution of 
other grave problems. We will have guaranteed to them a 
world in which they can toil and sweat without the fear and 


without the mortal waste of war. That’s what Americans 
want, and they will settle gladly for that magnificent mini- 
mum, 

We plain Americans are not isolationists or meddlers 
or Utopians. We realize, perhaps, reluctantly, that isolation- 
ism is no longer possible. We don’t want to meddle in other 
people’s affairs and we would bitterly resent other people 
meddling in our affairs. We have too much sense to ask for 
Utopia. We want a basic minimum, and for that minimum 
we are now willing to fight and sacrifice. And to that 
minimum we will stick despite all the disillusionment and 
exhaustion whieh will inevitaby follow this war. 

Again I say, let’s make sure of something. “An acre 
in Middlesex is better that a principality in Utopia.” A 
firm step forward on solid ground is wiser than a frantic 
leap for the moon. 

The first step toward a world peace guaranteed by force 
must be complete and wholehearted co-operation between 
the United States and the British Empire. That is not our 
ultimate objective, but it is the sine qua non, the indispensable 
condition of world stability, the cornerstone of a civilization 
governed by law with force behind it. Let’s not be confused 
by any hysterical nonsense about “Anglo-American domina- 
tion.” We, the peoples of the American Republic and the 
British Commonwealth, will simply serve notice on all inter- 
ested parties that we shall jointly defend our mutual interests 
by any necessary means. Other nations can count on that 
and will be glad to join an organization that has a solid core 
of reality. The peoples of the earth who have gone through 
the agonies of the damned will not be satisfied with the 
smooth, the smart, the slick approach toward a peaceful 
world. They want an honest something—a sure minimum— 
on which they can count. 

I am speaking to you as an American citizen—an Amer- 
ican “first, last, and all the time.” I am speaking as an 
American who wants to see his own country safe and secure 
from future war. I am speaking as an American in the spirit 
of Thomas Jefferson who, referring to Great Britain, wrote 
to President Monroe, “With her on our side we need not 
fear the whole world.” 

There is a very simple but tremendously significant fact 
that is barely beginning to dawn on the minds of American 
citizens. In an uncertain and unhappy world, the United 
States needs the British Empire just as much as the British 
Empire needs the United States. That fact will be more 
and more widely recognized and accepted as our desire for 
survival on decent terms breaks down the barriers of a blind 
and self-destroying egotism. 

When we have made sure of that first step toward an 
enduring organization of the United Nations, or any other 
worldwide association, then we can successfully deal in an 
atmosphere of security with the tremendous international 
economic problems which must be met. Men who have given 
much hard thought to these problems will probably agree 
that there must be a stabilization of currencies, the careful 
disposal of surplus commodities, the prohibition of govern- 
ment export subsidies, and a sensible recognition of the 
relative importance to various countries of international 
trade. But these and other problems can be satisfactorily 
solved in the long run only in a world in which men can be 
free under a reign of law with adequate power to enforce it. 

As an American, I cannot refrain from embarrassing 
my Canadian friends with a few heart-spoken words of re- 
spect and gratitude. The.Canadian people are making a 
major and a magnificent contribution toward winning this 
war. You are, in most respects, still setting the pace for 
my country. More important, your wisdom and experience 
in wartime problems are an immense and an increasing help 
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to us. Canadians should feel a perfectly decent sense of 
satisfaction these days when they read in American news- 
papers and hear Americans say, “Canada does this or Canada 
does that—and it works.” And the grandest thing about 
Canada is that although she is soberly proud of what she did 
yesterday, she is determined to do a better job today. 

The Canadian people have long played an important 
though unobtrusive role in interpreting the American and 
the British peoples to each other. They did good work in 
that respect yesterday. There is an even greater work for 
them to do today and tomorrow. They can play a vital part 
in helping to make sure of that first firm step toward a law- 
abiding world—that complete co-operation between . the 
American Republic and the British Commonwealth on which 
all like-minded nations may count as a great rock in a weary 
land. 

Canada can do it. Her record is clear and her conscience 
is clean. Her freely given loyalty to Great Britain has 
commanded the respect and won the gratitude of all men 
who know that the loyalty to each other of the nations of the 
British Commonwealth has, within twenty-five years, twice 
saved the world from slavery. Moreover, Canada’s whole 
history spurns the thought that she would ever act like a 
third rate tradesman to play her mother country and her 
friendly neighbor one against the other. The Canadian 
people would have an undying scorn toward any open or 
subtle attempt to weaken or to undermine their allegiance to 
the British Commonwealth. And they have an extraordinary 
record as the good friends and the understanding neighbors 
of the American people. 

That is your position, an unique position, a decisive 
position at the most crucial moment in the history of our 
civilization. You can do so much in so many ways, if you 
will, toward strengthening the intangible bonds of trust and 
good feeling between your mother country, Great Britain, 
and your friend, the United States. I ask you to help, even 
more than you have done, in bringing us together so that 
we English-speaking peoples can unitedly strive to make a 


world in which our children and all the children of the earth 
may fulfill their destinies in decency and in peace. 

We must be practical about this first step. Very prac- 
tical. The basis of that first step, the basis of the broader 
associations of nations which is our ultimate objective, the 
basis on which peace can endure, the basis of any inter- 
national law, must be always the complete and undoubted 
willingness and ability to use force whenever necessary. 
Force to the utmost. If we cannot agree on that, then we 
shall have nothing—absolutely nothing—except a vast cloud 
of words and another war. 

Many American citizens are weary and chary of political 
beatitudes and eloquent generalities which mean all things 
to all men. They are rightly suspicious of the glib politician, 
the pseudo intellectual, the well-meaning dreamer, and the 
evangelical reformer. But they are a spiritual as well as a 
practical people, and they don’t like high-sounding phrases 
followed by short walks with the Devil. 

We American and British peoples are quite sure that 
we have a monopoly on comrnon sense, but we resent appeals 
based entirely on material self interest and denying all al- 
truism. We feel them to be morally insulting. Call us 
English-speaking peoples strange, irrational, contradictory, 
paradoxical, or what you will, but to win us to any great 
course of action the appeal must be made to our sense of 
decency as well as to our sense of danger. In other words, 
if the United States and the British Commonwealth were to 
deal with each other in a coldly covetous spirit, they would 
“get nowhere fast.” There would be no first step toward 
world stability. 

But the future looks bright. The supremely important 
fact today is that we English-speaking nations are working 
together more than ever before. You may be reasonably 
sure that we Americans will continue to march with you on 
the road to peace. 

And as we, the peoples of the United States and the 
British Commonwealth, go forward together, let us walk 
humbly and in the fear of the Lord. 


Has Small Business a Future ? 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY PRESERVING SMALL BUSINESS? 


By JAMES E. MURRAY, Senator from Montana 
Delivered before Greater Cleveland Council, Smaller Business of America, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, March 26, 1943 


NEED not tell you how much I appreciate the oppor- 
if tunity of coming before this organization of small busi- 
nessmen to discuss a subject of paramount importance 
to the Nation—the future of small business in America. 
It is particularly gratifying to me because I well remem- 
ber the interest your organization has taken in preserving 
and strengthening the position of small business in our na- 
tional economy. In 1940, you sent your representatives to 
confer with the Platform Builders of both major political 
parties, urging a national policy of support of small business. 
Both major parties in that year adopted planks making the 
preservation of small business enterprise a vital national aim. 
Meanwhile public interest in the present status in the 
future of small business has been steadily increasing. 

During the past fifty years, the whole world has seen a 
steady march towards the monopolization of industry and 
commerce. We all know what this trend has actually accom- 
plished in some of the countries abroad. In Germany, the 
Government took the lead in the cartelization of her busi- 


ness and industry. That movement in Germany brought Hit- 
ler to power and laid the foundation for its present tyrannical 
totalitarian regime. 

In America, long before the war, the rise of monopoly and 
the trend towards centralization of industry had already 
brought about the amalgamation of thousands of small firms 
into huge financial and industrial organizations. We were 
rapidly being converted into a Nation of big business. This 
trend did not come about as a natural evolution. As in other 
countries, it was fostered primarily by powerful financial 
promoters who took no heed of its economic and social con- 
sequences. Power and greed were the main forces behind the 
movement. It had become a common occurrence for pro- 
moters to clean up ten or twenty million dollars between 
breakfast and luncheon in these corporate manipulations and 
consolidations. In America, as in Germany, we were rapidly 
following the road to totalitarianism. 

Many of our statesmen, economists and businessmen fore- 
saw the consequences of this course. To prevent this trend, 
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long ago anti-trust laws were enacted. The enforcement of 
those laws, however, has been intermittent and at best has 
contributed merely to retard the growth of monopoly. Anti- 
monopoly enforcement alone will not arrest the trend toward 
collectivism. We must establish a fixed national policy against 
the further concentration of business and encourage a pro- 
gram of decentralization. The Nation must be thoroughly 
aroused against the danger of the collectivistic economy we 
have been building. 

A few official figures might illustrate this point. By 1938, 
less than 5% of all the corporations reporting to the Govern- 
ment owned 87% of the assets of those corporations. One- 
tenth of one per cent. of the corporations owned 50% of the 
combined net income, while four per cent. of the corporations 
earned 84% of the total net profits. 

The Temporary National Economic Committee of the 
United States Congress had delved into this question in a 
most thorough manner. In its final report, published in 
March, 1941, that Committee stated: 


‘“. . most of the wealth and income of the country 

is owned by a few large corporations, . . . these cor- 
porations are owned in turn by an infinitesimally small 
number of people. 
“the profits from the operations of these corporations 
go to a very small group, opportunities for new enter- 
prises, whether corporate or individual, are constantly 
being restricted.” 


The general claim that centralization of industry raises 
efficiency in production has been found to be without founda- 
tion. The great mergers in this country have in most in- 
stances merely brought together diverse industries, which 
only added to the burdens of management unfamiliar with 
the special problems of the individual industries which they 
had absorbed. 

Similarly, the claim that centralization is justified because 
it facilitates the development of new methods and inven- 
tions has been clearly disproved. The U. S. Patent Office 
statistics show that of all the patents issued between 1921 
and 1938, 42.9% went to individuals and 34.5% to 17,571 
small corporations. Thus individuals and small corporations 
accounted for 77.4% of all the patents issued within that 
period. Mr. Frank B. Jewett, President of the greatest 
laboratory of big business—the Bell Laboratories, Inc., con- 
firms this finding in the following statement: 


“Fundamental patents which mark big changes in the 
arts, are more likely to come from the outside than 
from the inside. I think, in the majority of cases, the 
chances are ten to one that the fundamental idea will 
come from outside the big laboratories.” 


It is commonly known that big corporations are quite often 
the graveyards of new discoveries and inventions. They resist 
change and progress and yield only to pressure from com- 
petitors. They often buy up new inventions in order to pre- 
vent the rise of competition which would force them to in- 
stitute changes in their industrial establishments. 

With the advent of the war, this trend toward centraliza- 
tion has been greatly accelerated. The larger corporations 
were well represented in Washington; the procurement offi- 
cers of the Army, Navy and Maritime Commission had a high 
regard for these big concerns because of their engineering 
staffs and their plant capacities to absorb war contracts. It 
was much easier to deal with the big corporations than with 
a multitude of small ones. Therefore, when war orders began 
to flow, it was natural that they should go first to such firms. 

By the end of 1942 we discovered that 252 firms had been 
awarded prime war contracts totaling about $67,400,000,000 ; 


that a single corporation, the General Motors Corporation, 
had received $7,251,000,000 in war orders; that sixteen big 
firms had been awarded each over one billion dollars in prime 
contracts. 

Meanwhile, a shortage of raw material began to affect 
the small plants. There was not sufficient raw material for 
both war and civilian production. Civilian production was 
curtailed and in some instances, it had to be suspended alto- 
gether because war requirements had priority. Without war 
orders and without raw materials for the production of 
civilian goods, many of the 184,000 industrial units of our 
economy were faced with ruin. To this were added the 
problems of labor, rationing, freeze orders, etc., all of which 
greatly aggravated the conditions facing small business in 
general. 

Instead of converting the smaller plants to war produc- 
tion, the Government, at the outset, was induced to embark 
upon an extensive program of plant expansion. By the middle 
of March, 1943, the Defense Plants Corporation had author- 
ized the construction of new plants for the war effort valued 
at $9,175,190,258, an investment corresponding to 90,000- 
odd manufacturing and mining companies of the United 
States in 1939. A similar program of expansion was financed 
by private capital. 

This unprecedented expansion program called for great 
quantities of critical materials, manpower and skilled tech- 
nicians. With the war demands mounting by the hour, the 
satisfaction of those additional requirements for the con- 
struction of the new plants and all the appurtenant devices 
and machines essential for their operation had to be accom- 
plished at the expense of the civilian economy. This drastic- 
ally affected the raw material requirements of the manufac- 
turing enterprises engaged in civilian production. 

In due time, the plight of small manufacturing units was 
bound to have serious repercussions upon the situation of 
the wholesale and retail establishments. The flow of mer- 
chandise was gradually being reduced to a trickle; in some 
instances, it was suspended altogether. Stocks on hand began 
to grow shorter, and without much prospect for improve- 
ment, stores, especially in the hardware and similar lines 
began to shut down. Business generally was affected. What 
this might mean to our economy if permitted to continue, I 
need not review before an audience which is fully cognizant 
of its implications. When we consider that in 1939 there were 
about 1,600,000 small retailers and about 70,000 small 
wholesalers in the country, we can easily understand how 
many millions of lives are affected by this situation. What 
affects these small merchants in turn affects thousands of 
others who depend upon them for trade or services. Thus, 
whatever hurts one segment of our economy, inevitably 
proves detrimental to our economy in general. They are all 
links in one chain with the weakest link determining the 
strength of the chain as a whole. 

Sensing the oncoming economic hurricane which was de- 
veloping fourteen months before Pearl Harbor, I felt im- 
pelled to introduce a Resolution in Congress on October 8, 
1940, providing for the creation of a Special Senate Com- 
mittee to study and survey the problems of small business 
enterprises. The Resclution was finally adopted and this 
Special Senate Committee soon began to function. 

I am happy to say that the members of this Senate Com- 
mittee, Democrats and Republicans alike, have been working 
in perfect harmony towards our objectives. Your own state 
of Ohio is contributing in no small measure to the work at 
hand. Your Senior Senator, Honorable Robert A. Taft, has 
been one of the most active and constructive members on 
the Committee. He has been giving generously of his time 
and his recognized talents to help solve these serious eco- 
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nomic problems. Your Junior Senator, Honorable Harold 
H. Burton, although not a member of our Committee, has 
also, from the very start, taken an active part in the task 
of preserving and strengthening small business. Our Com- 
mittee has acted with unanimity on every problem thus far 
considered. A similar Committee has been set up in the 
House of Representatives under the able Chairmanship of 
Honorable Wright Pattman, and it has been equally effective 
in meeting this great national problem. 

Much has already been accomplished, but much more 
remains to be done if small business is to weather the storm 
brought about by the conditions I have described, now greatly 
accelerated by the war. Time will not permit me to give 
you a detailed account of our achievements. 

The work of these Congressional Committees has con- 
tributed greatly towards making the country small business 
minded. Both Committees are working in complete harmony 
with one end in view—the preservation of small business. 
The weight of an awakened public opinion and the constant 
proddings of the Committees have forced the several national 
procurement agencies to recognize small business enterprise 
in awarding contracts. Thousands of small business enter- 
prises throughout the country have already benefited from 
these activities. 

Frequent Committee hearings have brought out many 
startling revelations, as you have no doubt read in the press. 
Until exposed by our Committee, in one Army Procurement 
District, for example, about 85% of all the war contracts 
were being received from Washington earmarked for a few 
large firms. Similarly, all uniforms for naval officers were 
ordered from two big manufacturers, to the exclusion of 
hundreds of smaller tailoring establishments which could 
have given just as satisfactory service. These conditions have 
been rectified, thus affording many smaller establishments 
an opportunity to contribute their share to the war effort 
and remain in business until fairer weather is with us once 
more. Similar efforts are being carried out in all areas of the 
Nation. 

We have enacted legislation creating the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation to help distribute war work and finance 
small manufacturers able and willing to take war orders. 
This agency has been provided with a fund of $150,000,000 
and full authority to take prime contracts itself and farm 
them out to smaller units. Of course, this was something 
new in the annals of our Government functions and it has 
taken some time to effectively launch its activities. However, 
it has already succeeded in aiding many small firms. It is 
now perfecting its field organization where small plants will 
be given consideration without having to run to Washington 
in quest of war contracts. 

In this connection, it is only fair to say that the Army and 
Navy is now fully cooperating with the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation. They have themselves set up in their procure- 
ment agencies small business units to cooperate with the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation and see that small plants 
are remembered when contracts are being awarded. From 
now on, we are looking for more tangible results from that 
source and with the aid of the new Chairman of the Cor- 
poration, Colonel Robert W. Johnson, an able and experi- 
enced executive, it is fair to expect that small business will 
be able to secure a greatly increased share of war work. 

We have enacted legislation to help thousands of dealers 
and distributors, affected by rationing regulations, to borrow 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation on their stocks 
of merchandise or to dispose their stocks to the Corporation. 
This legislation was extremely beneficial to the thousands of 
automobile dealers of the Nation affected by the stoppage 


of automobile production and rationing of cars, as well as 
others affected by like conditions. 

We have brought about legislation to remove, as far as 
practicable, the unnecessary burdens imposed by the multi- 
plicity of forms and questionnaires sent out by Federal Agen- 
cies—an exasperating situation which was costing business 
very dearly in time and labor. 

Quite a number of other measures are in process of legis- 
lative study. Our Committee is sponsoring legislation to 
create an administration of civilian supply. The importance 
of this proposed legislation is generally appreciated. The wel- 
fare of the people on the home front is vital to the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. Without the wholehearted effort 
of our workers in the mines and factories sustained through 
the efficient maintenance of our civilian life, our Armed 
Forces would be crippled. 

This is a war of production. We are faced not only with 
stupendous production schedules for our own men, but for 
our gallant allies who are with us in this fight to a finish 
for the preservation of human liberty and dignity. A sub- 
Committee on Mines and Mining, which I recently ap- 
pointed, will soon introduce a Bill to bring about an expan- 
sion in the production of metals and minerals essential in the 
war effort and also in our civilian economy. 

During the past nine or ten years, scores of Bills were 
introduced in Congress to provide equity capital for small 
business. Thus far, no legislation has resulted. Now one of 
our sub-Committees is preparing a comprehensive Bill based 
on the principles underlying the Federal Housing Act to 
provide long-term loans for small business. I am sure this 
will prove a most helpful measure in preserving and foster- 
ing small business enterprise. 

Another sub-Committee is formulating legislation to pre- 
vent big manufacturing and wholesale tire dealers from 
monopolizing the industry in the field through branch 
houses and agencies. If enacted, this measure will help re- 
tain the tire business in the hands of the small independents. 

In the course of the administration of the Act creating 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation, certain weaknesses 
have been disclosed. We are now preparing amendments to 
strengthen that measure and make it more effective and 
serviceable to small business enterprise. 

Our Committee has been acting as liaison for small busi- 
ness enterprises in their dealings with the procurement agen- 
cies, the War Production Board, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and all other Government Agencies whose func- 
tions are affecting their existence. We have been instrumental 
in directly aiding many such smaller units of our economy 
to secure war contracts when they were about to close down 
through the exigencies of the war. 

Our Committee has published many reports of its activi- 
ties which have found wide circulation throughout the coun- 
try. I must give the American press full credit for its 
splendid cooperation in giving wide circulation to our find- 
ings and our reports. The Committee and I personally ap- 
preciate very much this valuable service and patriotic effort 
on their part. 

When the term, “small business,” is mentioned, many 
people think of the corner grocery store and wonder what 
all the shouting is about. If that store should disappear as 
a result of the war, many people think, no great harm will 
befall them. When we use the phrase, “small business,” 
some people are led to think that since it is only small busi- 
ness it is not worth while losing sleep over it, much less to 
make an effort to actually preserve it. 

Few of those who think in that vein realize that what is 
commonly called small business is in reality the largest seg- 
ment of our industrial and distribution economy. In my 
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vernacular, the term, ‘“‘small business,’’ means any business 
which is genuinely engaged in competition with others in 
the same line and is not a part of a monopoly group or does 
not control a substantial volume of trade in a given industry. 
This applies to business units in the manufacturing as well 
as distribution business. 

Statistics as of July, 1942, indicate that business enter- 
prises with a tangible net worth in excess of $20,000 ac- 
counted for 9.7 per cent. of the total number of business 
organizations in our whole economy, while the so-called 
smal] business represented 90.3 per cent. These figures prove 
the relative importance small business is playing in our 
economic system. It is the most truly and effective competi- 
tive section of American business. 

The enlightened big business executive of today is not 
unmindful of the dependence of the larger organizations 
upon the smaller business units for their welfare. Many big 
enterprises find an outlet among the smaller manufacturing 
plants for their semi-finished products, and as for distribu- 
tion, most of them are practically entirely dependent upon 
small business. 

Testifying before the Senate Committee on Small Business 
some months ago, Mr. Philip B. Reed, Chairman of the 
General Electric Company, said: 

“ . . if small business goes, big business does not have 
any future except to become the economic arm of a 
totalitarian state, such as is the case in Germany and 
Italy . . . Out of flexibility, the vigor, and the com- 
petition afforded by small business comes the constant 
spark that has made free American enterprise one of 
the great progressive forces in the struggle of man for 
mastery of the physical universe. .. .” 


If such an attitude had predominance in the past among 
the big business interests of America, there would have been 
no need for Congressional Committees to deal with small 
business problems; there would have been no problems. Un- 
fortunately, his is one of the voices in the wilderness. For 
fifty years, big business has allowed itself to be used as a 
vehicle for ushering in collectivism in the United States. 

From another source, from the mouth of big finance, there 
comes another acknowledgment of the importance of small 
business not only to our economy but to our very existence 
as a free Nation. 

“The perpetuation of these small business plants and other 
small businesses,” wrote the Index of the New York Trust 
Company, 

“is of national import, because small business has long 
been considered a bulwark of the American system of 
free enterprise. 


“Successful operation of small business throughout the 
Nation is generally accompanied by a diffusion of eco- 
nomic power, normally gives to both producer and 
consumer a wider latitude of choice, and insofar as it 
affects political power, helps to make possible the con- 
tinuation of civil liberties.” 


There is another voice—the voice of the monopoly and 
cartel group. That voice is now silent. The war is on, and 
while our boys are shedding their blood on distant battle- 
fields to the end that our liberties and freedom may remain 
with us for all time, it might be construed as unpatriotic 
to advocate at this time further centralization of economic 
power and influence. However, in certain quarters they yet 
make themselves felt quite perceptibly. 

In years past, we have heard a great deal about the need 
for more’ business in Government and less Government in 
business. This propaganda has been quite effective. 

We have had more business in government all right but 


it has been big business and the result has been disastrous 
to small business. It was big business in government that 
permitted and fostered the rapid centralization of business 
in this country during the decade following the last war. 
It was big business in government that slowed down the 
enforcement of anti-monopoly laws and brought on the in- 
flation and Wall Street collapse of 1929. I think it can be 
charged, also, that big business influence in the various war 
agencies in Washington contributed to the concentration 
of war orders in the hands of big concerns and brought about 
much of the costly plant expansion at government expense 
while completely ignoring the capacity of small plants to help 
in the war work. 

I must confess that the present administration in Washing- 
ton deserves much of the criticism which has been leveled 
at it in permitting the war production program to be con- 
trolled almost exclusively by big business interests. We have 
bowed too much during the past, and particularly during the 
present war, to the big business executives of the Nation. 
They must be held responsible for some serious mistakes, such 
as the failure to properly plan for essential production of 
steel, of synthetic rubber, of strategic and critical minerals 
and other scarce raw materials. 

I do not condemn big business indiscriminately. Many 
of our big industrial institutions have made almost miracu- 
lous contributions to war production. If big business can be 
big, efficient and successful on its merits, there is no basis 
for criticism. 

I do condemn big business, however, for seeking to stifle 
the institution of free competitive private enterprise—for 
trying to gobble up everything—for entering into monopo- 
listic agreements and cartels of foreign nations designed to 
freeze out small concerns, raise prices and restrain produc- 
tion in this country, and which, incidentally, has had a serious 
effect on the whole war effort. I condemn big business for 
seeking to strangle competitors in the home market and for 
creating some of the serious social problems in the big in- 
dustrial centers of our country resulting from greedy col- 
lectivistic policies. Big businessmen generally must begin 
to see more eye-to-eye with men like Mr. Reed of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, whose utterances I have just quoted, 
announcing the truism that, “if small business goes, big busi- 
ness does not have any future except to become the eco- 
nomic arm of a totalitarian state, such as is the case in 
Germany and Italy.” These are the forces against which we 
and all the other freedom-loving peoples are arrayed—this 
is what we are determined to stamp out in the international 
arena, and are equally determined to prevent its taking hold 
in our country. 

Big business must be brought to see that by endangering 
our system of private, competitive enterprise they are also 
imperiling their own existence. If their policies are carried 
to their logical conclusion, it will mean that eventually totali- 
tarianism will be the fate of this country. Whether it be 
brown, black or red makes very little difference. The free- 
dom which the founders of this Republic had established for 
us and which made it possible for us to grow rich and pros- 
perous and the world’s greatest influence for human welfare 
will be no more. That, I am sure, is not what the vast 
majority of Americans want. That, I am equally certain, is 
what Americans will never permit to happen here. 

That is why we, in both Houses of Congress, are unani- 
mous in the resolve to fight totalitarianism abroad and stand 
guard over our cherished institutions at home. That is why 
I am confident the Nation will stand back of the Congress 
in this struggle to preserve the true character of free, private 
competitive enterprise, which has afforded our American peo- 
ple an opportunity for expressing themselves freely in the 
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respective fields of their choice. Such people will never sub- 
mit to the dictates of economic feudalists, whether they be of 
domestic or foreign origin. 

Whoever helps maintain free and untrammeled small 


business is therefore helping the cause for which we are now 
locked in mortal combat with the would-be enslavers of 
mankind. 

I thank you. 


Retailing—An Essential Industry 


CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS IN WAR TIME 


By DAVID R. CRAIG, President, American Retail Federation, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the Canadian Retail Federation, Toronto, Ontario, April 6, 1943 


an essential industry. ‘The question arises because 

we are at war and because our governments must 
arrive at policies for controlling the civilian economy as well 
as policies which control military strategy. It is not a little 
war. It is an all-out war, and requires an all-out effort. 
The all-out effort dislocates our usual peace-time affairs by 
increasing the civilian demand and reducing the civilian 
supply. Unless the home front is to be destroyed while we 
are winning victories on the battle-fronts, the home front 
must be brought under control. 

That control is in the hands of the government. The 
wisdom of the control depends on the government, on its 
information, and on its attitudes toward more essential and 
less essential industries. Can we make any contribution here 
today toward the attitude of the governments concerning the 
essentiality of retailing? 

The government, of course, must view its resources as a 
whole. The military effort necessarily comes first in em- 
phasis and attention, and nobody in government or out can 
countenance any other decision. After the military effort 
has been satisfied the organization of the civilian economy 
to produce military supplies is the most important problem. 
As a part of that program the retail industry must be re- 
garded as an essential industry. 

Retailing’s relation to the war effort is not established by 
its ability to sell war bonds and stamps (which it has done 
magnificently in the States and I suppose also here). It is 
not established by its participation in the government cam- 
paigns for the salvage of rubber and copper, fats and greases, 
and nylon and silk, and the campaigns for victory gardens 
and efforts to fill up the shortages in manpower. In the 
States our retail merchants are already making a deep im- 
pression on the public in these matters. We have felt that 
this was the same kind of patriotic duty as the payment of 
taxes and we have applied to it the same skill which we used 
to apply before the war to the sale of automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, and silk hosiery. But we cannot rely solely on these 
achievements in establishing the right of retailing to be called 
“essential.” 

We are essential because we are the industry, in Canada 
just as well as in the States, upon which the public must rely 
in order to obtain the goods which it must have. We do nor 
know of any other way by which the civilian public can 
get its goods. The retailer is the quartermaster to the civilian 
population. 

Thus the question with which we started is beside the 
point. The real question is whether the civilian population 
is essential, and how its needs shall be balanced against the 
military requirements in this total war. 

In Washington we have encountered three different views. 
They are held in high places and by important officials. They 
are all alike in emphasizing the primary importance of the 
military side of the war. The way to win the war is for 
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the armies and navies of the United Nations to drive the 
armies and the navies of the enemy into complete oblivion. 
That comes first. 

The views we have encountered differ in their attitude 
toward the requirements of civilians. 

The first view holds that whatever happens to civilians in 
a total war is unimportant. They are lucky that they are 
not on the firing line. They should be grateful for what- 
ever they are permitted to have and they have no right to 
expect any official solicitude. They are too soft and fat 
anyway and it will toughen them to endure some of the 
hardships to which their sons and brothers are being sub- 
jected every day in the deserts and jungles and on the seas. 
Whatever happens to civilians is just too bad! This is an 
extreme view, but it exists in a few places. It needs watch- 
ing, but it is not so widely held as the second view, and I 
shall not refer to it again. 

The second view is somewhat more realistic. It holds that 
civilians are essential for war production and for that reason 
their essential needs must be met. But their essential needs 
are far below their present scale of living. Proper policy, 
in this view, is to analyze civilians carefully and to compute 
their bedrock requirements. How much must they have? 
How far down can their scale of living be reduced before 
they will quit or slow down the production of war supplies 
and munitions? It will be good for their souls if they put 
on hair-shirts. Once the bedrock economy has been com- 
puted, proper policy is to cut the civilian population back to 
that level as quickly as possible, and throw everything else 
at the enemy. ; 

The third view is the one which retailers must hold if 
we are to be conscientious quartermasters. It starts with an 
entirely different emphasis. It holds that the army and the 
navy must have everything which they need to win the 
war as quickly as possible. Munitions and supplies should 
be manufactured and stockpiled in quantities as large as the 
transport services can ship and as large as the armed forces 
can Possibly use, with extra quantities for reserves against 
possible delay and still more as a margin of safety required 
to supply the fighting front in spite of enemy submarines. 
To this end, necessary manpower should be utilized for war 
production and necessary plant facilities should be converted 
to war use. Nothing should interfere with the program 
to throw everything possible at the enemy. But thereafter, 
the civilian population should be maintained at the highest 
possible level. There is no need, in this view, to search for a 
bedrock economy. The limit of the economy is established 
by what it can have. Under some circumstances it might 
have to fall below the bedrock, but if that were to happen the 
cause would be the war itself and not a hair-shirt policy. 
The maximum-possible policy can be counted on to improve 
civilian production and to increase the civilian part of the 
total war effort. 


The significance of the difference between the bedrock 
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view and the maximum-possible view can be made clear by 
looking at several issues which now confront us in the States. 

One is our price policy. Our policy differs from yours 
in at least three respects. First, you were smart enough 
at the start to stabilize your prices throughout the entire 
Canadian economy. Unlike ourselves, you did not merely 
freeze the prices of some goods but not of others. In the 
States we left uncontrolled the prices of many farm products, 
which are the principal ingredient in the cost of living, and 
we did not control wages, which are a prime ingredient in 
manufacturing costs. Our costs rose while the prices of 
many goods were held to the level of the base period. Sub- 
sequently we have attempted to stabilize wages, and we have 
If we 
could have obtained an across-the-board policy at the start, 
we should not now be experiencing so many dislocations. 

The second difference between our price policy and yours 
is your use of subsidies. We have consistently opposed them 
because we are afraid of their political implications. 'We 
recognize, however, that your use of subsidies has helped 
to keep your price indexes moving sideways rather than up- 
ward, and we recognize further that your subsidies give you 
a method of determining what shall be produced and what 
shall not be produced. ‘This positive control is not in our 
plan. We must still depend upon price as the stimulant to 
production. I shall come back to that in a moment. 

The third difference between our price policy and yours 
is the administration. Your government had confidence in 
the businessmen of Canada and appointed them to manage 
your Wartime Prices and Trade Board. You have utilized 
their experience and your regulations have been administered 
by men of ability who understood what they were doing. 
This has not been our experience. Instead, we have utilized 
professional economists and lawyers. Our businessmen have 
been generally disregarded as if they were not to be trusted. 
It is our impression that your choice was better than ours, 
and we envy you your Gordons and your Burtons. 

The orders which have come from your administration 
seem to us to be models of perfection in comparison with our 
own. Our orders are written by bedrock philosophers who 
have consulted with the businesses and trades in no more 
than a perfunctory manner if at all, and often only after the 
order had been signed and sent to the government printer. 
Recently, for example, a fantastic rayon hoisery order was 
published. I have not been able to find a single retailer 
who saw the order in its final form prior to publication. The 
terms of this order were incredibly bad, and they turned out 
to be the straw that broke the camel’s back. Last week the 
Central Committee of National Retail Associations asked 
the Congress to investigate the Office of Price Administration 
to determine whether it is obeying its own law. 

A moment ago I said that we must rely upon price to 
assure production. It is here that the bedrock view of civ- 
ilian requirements becomes significant. With the bedrock 
view dominant, the government establishes its prices without 
regard for the quantity of production which those prices will 
permit. Indeed, our Office of Price Administration has 
never paid any attention to production. We have accumu- 
lated a number of cases in which the established price was 
not sufficient to permit the production of civilian goods. 
Such an established price is no contribution to the war effort 
under any view. It is a statistic for the archives, and shows 
merely what the price would be if the goods had been 
produced. 

If the maximum-possible view should become dominant, 
there is no doubt that many prices would rise, but at least 
the goods would be manufactured. Nevertheless the rise 
need not be a runaway increase. Moreover, the maximum 


possible production for civilians after all the military needs 
have been met is the surest possible protection against the 
development of black markets, whose prices never appear in 
the official indexes. 

This is a basic decision for our government to make. The 
bedrock view will not produce the goods. The maximum- 
possible view will produce them. 

There is no need to labor further the distinction between 
these viewpoints, although many other examples could be 
brought up. We could cite instance after instance in the 
field of food production, where manpower shortages have 
become so serious that dairy herds are being sent for slaughter 
and where acreage must be withheld from planting just at a 
time when we need all the food production we can possibly 
get. We could cite cases of attempts being planned to stand- 
ardize the production of goods well beyond the necessity for 
standardization, even to the point where machinery in good 
working order must be turned off and left idle merely because 
its product does not conform to the standard, and in spite 
of the fact that materials and manpower are available which 
are not now needed for military purposes. There are many 
other examples, but I will not ask you to listen to a complete 
encyclopaedia of our blunders. 

It is enough to say that most of them have arisen out of the 
bedrock philosophy and out of our government’s lack of confi- 
dence in the ability and the patriotism of our businessmen. 

The issue between the viewpoints is now coming into 
clearer focus. They are converging in our price policy, our 
fiscal policy, and our civilian supply policy. 

We have a new administrator for our Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. We have the deepest sympathy for him, for 
his task is to extricate the price policy of the United States 
from an unbelieveably-tangled web of conflicting regulations 
and personalities. He has an almost impossible task. The 
retail merchants of the United States wish him well and in- 
tend to support him in every move which will establish a 
reasonable and effective price control, for they have as large 
a stake in preventing inflation as any other economic group. 
They should like to be permitted to help, and they begin 
by offering to Price Administrator Brown the general prin- 
ciple that one of the two ways of preventing inflation is to 
produce and distribute the maximum possible goods for 
civilians which are not required by the military effort. 

The other way is also receiving consideration. It is the 
fiscal control of inflation. Our Congress is discussing the 
need for forced savings through a withholding tax. Such a 
tax was brought up as one aspect of our recent political argu- 
ment about the pay-as-you-go plan, and after a time it will 
come up again. Here again the bedrock view may conflict 
with the maximum-possible view, and the Congress will have 
to decide how large a withholding tax should be in order to 
fulfill all of its necessary purposes and no more. 

A third area in which the issue of essential civilian require- 
ments is being discussed is our Office of Civilian Supply. 
This office is attached to our War Production Board. Up to 
a few months ago it was engaged primarily in promoting the 
conversion of civilian production to military production. 
That task has been practically completed, and it has turned 
to an analysis of what is left for civilians. In its new assign- 
ment it produced the study of the bedrock requirements of | 
civilians, and has already inaugurated a program of produc- 
tion for a good many items which are necessary but which 
are no longer being produced because in some directions the 
conversion program had been too successful. The utterances 
of Mr. Weiner, the director of the Office of Civilian Supply, 
indicate that he is a partisan of the bedrock philosophy. They 
also indicate that he is in favor of the general principles of the 
Maloney bill. This new bill is being discussed in our Senate. 
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It detaches the function of civilian supply from the War Pro- 
duction Board and establishes a new Civilian Supply Ad- 
ministration under our over-all Board of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion on the same level of prestige as the War Production 
Board itself, as well as the claimant agencies like the army, 
navy, lendlease, and others. 

Retailers have not yet reached agreement as to the posi- 
tion which they should take on this bill. They agree that the 
civilian supply function needs a strong position among the 
claimant agencies but they are not at all sure that still an- 
other Washington agency would be able to establish itself 
and operate effectively in time to be of real value, and they 
believe that the problem of civilian supply is a war produc- 
tion problem as much as anything else. They have much 
confidence in the ability and the philosophy of Mr. Nelson, 
who is the head of the War Production Board, and most of 
them are inclined to leave the civilian supply function in 
his hands. The bill contains some additional features which 
are alarming in the unnecessary extent to which they would 


put the government actively in the business of production and 
distribution. It has been well said that retailing had asked 
for an April shower and was handed a hurricane. 

Price policy, fiscal policy, and the civilian supply policy 
are a few of the areas, but not the only ones, in which the 
bedrock philosophy and the maximum-possible philosophy 
are beginning to converge. We can expect them to meet 
squarely, and before long. I am sure the result will interest 
you and I urge you to follow it in your analysis of the dis- 
patches from Washington which appear in your Canadian 
newspapers. 

To return to our original question, if you agree as a prac- 
tical matter that you will be able to exploit civilian skills 
and efforts more successfully for the war effort if the civilians 
obtain the largest possible amount of goods which is not 
actually required by the military effort, and if you agree that 
there is no other way to distribute those goods to civilians 
except through the retail stores, you must admit that re- 
tailing is an essential industry. 


A Crisis in the History of Women 


LET US HAVE ACTION INSTEAD OF LIP-SERVICE 


By FANNIE HURST, Novelist 
Delivered at the National Women’s Conference, under the Auspices of the New York Times, April 7, 1943 


HIS forum in its entirety has been an occasion of 
realistic discussion of contemporaneous key-problems, 
as they relate to the shape-of-things to come. 

Practical nuts, hard to crack, have come under hard-hit- 
ting, incisive hammers. 

A conspiracy of unparalled circumstances makes it possible 
for a symposium of women to gather here for discussions 
such as we have heard; a conspiracy of circumstances that 
ranges from the can-opener, washing machine, telephone and 
automobile, and their role in a householder’s life, to the 
colossus of this war and its role in the destiny of modern 
women. 

It is indeed a far cry from the days of our grandmothers, 
(when the hewing of wood and the drawing of water mon- 
opolized so large a part of woman-time), to the released, 
uncircumscribed program of life that mechanized living, 
radio, modern press and transportation have made possible 
for modern women. 

It is indeed a far cry from the waiting Penelopes who 
used to weep and wait in their ivory towers for the return 
of their soldiers, to the WAVES and WAACS of today. 
In that long portentious era between the middle ages and 
this horrific present, erosive processes which sometimes 
seemed geologically slow, have been steadily at work in 
woman’s sphere. 

And then, one day it became December 7th, 1941. This 
strategic date becomes our springboard into all the subjects 
under discussion here today. In these 486 days, subsequent 
to Pearl Harbor, more drastic changes have occurred in 
women’s status than in the decade before. 

Overnight, over Pearl-Harbor-Night, as it were, a tran- 
sition in design-of-living for American women, has been 
sharply made. The challenge that we have to face now 
becomes, not how to win the fort, but having won it, how 
to hold it. Challenge is a big, evocative word. Challenge 
is something to be met and conquered. 

Where do we go from here? Do we, as in the last World 
War, step aside when our men come home and resume eco- 
nomically, industrially, almost were we left off? No, be- 
cause nothing is permanent but change. 


Naturally, since once more, there has been heavy and 
inevitable displacement of men in industry, as millions of 
them enter the armed services, women may be counted upon 
if, or when, it is necessary, to once more step out of their 
new jobs when their men come marching home. 

But there are larger considerations that have not to do 
with mere temporary displacement. 

Those larger considerations of impending change, women 
must now contemplate as seriously as our nation as a whole 
is beginning to contemplate its post-war behavior. They 
must take stock of their past, evaluate their present and 
prognosticate their future. 

Our past speaks for itself. We have outgrown it. Our 
present also speaks for itself. But it does not seem to me 
that we always properly interpret it. 

Uncontroversially, women, even now, are making enor- 
mous strides economically, socially, industrially. We are 
putting up a good showing in this war which is no more 
than should be expected of us. But this much vaunted 
power of American women is exaggerated. 

To be sure, the first World War did mark a distinct pro- 
motion in our social, economic and industrial status. Also, 
due in no small measure to a capitalistic system which has 
enabled women to inherit vast fortunes from husbands, much 
wealth, for various deeply-rooted reasons, is now concen- 
trated in women’s hands. Also, as householders and mothers, 
woman buying power is collossal. Women hold strategic 
purse strings. 

Since the first World War, the American woman has 
tasted the sweet freedom of economic independence; she has 
gone to college in droves; she votes. But the commotion is 
still out of all proportion to the promotion. 

Factually, the power of women today in this country in 
government, in industry, in finance, in those departments 
of activity which form the pillars of society, is dispropor- 
tionately and disappointingly small. 

The Madame Pompadour power behind the throne era is 
no longer our idea of woman status. The old comic-strip 
idea of the wife who achieves her desired weekly budget by 
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means of rifling her husband’s trouser pockets by night, be- 
longs to the Currier and Ives period. 

When we women of this urgent now think of power, we 
mean the power that goes with active and constructive par- 
ticipation in creating the world in which we and our fam- 
lies live. Let’s face the fact. We are as yet only feebly 
represented in the functional departments of American gov- 
ernment and industry. Our much vaunted strength is largely 
wordage. 

We are not adequately represented in the key departments 
of city, state, or nation. It is to our glory that we have 
a woman, and an excellent one, in the cabinet. We have 
capable women in our legislatures and in Congress. But 
the women who go to serve in our law-making bodies, are 
not vested with the high authorities that go with having 
great woman-power to fall back on at home. Women are 
not sufficiently organized. They are not sufficiently part of 
the organic structure of their local communities. 

A woman still has to be twice as good as a man in order 
to get half as far. 

They are still on the edge of the professions. It has been 
controversial up to almost this very moment whether women 
doctors are eligible for Army or Navy service. 

We also know a little bitterly that because of lack of 
what we shall call woman-push, we, who by temperament 
and by nature have always been the foes of war, have not 
been able to distill the power to prevent them. We have 
failed in the past. We are failing in the present. Let us 
pray it is our heritage to succeed in the future. 

And wishful thinking is not going to achieve the formula 
for maintaining peace in a world that up to now has been 
periodically fertilized by the bodies of war dead. Urgent 
now, is the time for action. Urgent now, is the moment for 
women to jump into this enormous business of lending their 
push, their figurative literal push—their brain, brawn, yes 
and real muscle, to a specific program that will prevent 
future wars. 
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Had there, as far back as Manchuria, Ethiopia, Munich, 
Poland, existed a united-nations organization so geared 
that it would have stepped in and prevented Germany from 
running riot over what is now the maimed and bleeding 
face of the world, horror could have been averted. Wisdom 
after the event, yes, but wisdom ahead of future events. 

Through all their war-harassed centuries, women have 
functioned in behalf of peace by way of lip-service rather 
than action. Let’s face that; evaluate it for what it is worth, 
which is not very much, and dedicate ourselves to a war- 
proof future. That is high mission! As high as human 
happiness and human decency and all the elements that go 
to make life worth living. 

The greatest unreleased power in the world today is 
woman-power. The Muscle Shoals and the Boulder Dams 
that will utilize that power reside in the determination of 
the women themselves. 

If you stop to think about it, there has been no great 
organized woman-push throughout history. 

It will be interesting a couple of centuries from now, 
after women have long since been inducted into those de- 
partments of society which now discriminate against them, 
to see to what extent our feeble representation in the endur- 
ing arts, was responsible for the circumscribed lives that 
women had been living for centuries. 

How few immortal women authors for instance, there 
are compared to men. What woman Shakespeare or Tolstoy, 
or Moliere? How few women poets between Sappho and 
Millay. How many women Beethovens and Mozarts have 
come down to us through the ages? How many women 
Rembrandts? These fields have always been open to women. 
What circumscribed conditions have inhibited us? You be- 
lieve and I believe the answer is that we have remained the 
creatively languid sex for environmental reasons. 

And now we have come to a crossroads and are face to 
face with the most realistic moment in our long history. 

What do we want and how are we going to set about 
getting it? Those are concrete factual considerations. 

Let’s not fool ourselves. We need more functional power 
in government, education and industry. We need more 
woman-push, organization, and capacity to work together. 
Also, we need to break down women’s inhibition against 
women. 

And even more than that. There is an overtone; a more 
important dimension than any of the concrete ones men- 
tioned, that women need and want in our post-war world. 

Not only are we fighting to the death for the democratic 
way of life, we are fighting for the maintenance of those 
not easily defined spiritual values which dignify and glorify 
the nation, the home, the family, the individual. 

Not for one moment has this forum been concerned solely 
with a mere discussion of more jobs for women; equalization 
of their citizenship rights; extension of their home interests; 
wider economic independence and a more active participation 
in the machinery of government. 

These assets, important as they are, become scarcely worth 
the candle unless they achieve for us by way of wider horizons 
of intellect and experience, a release of the spirit, a more 
intelligent capacity for wifehood, motherhood, citizenship. 

The home is the nucleus of the spiritual life of society. 
The nucleus of the home is the woman. Enlarge her vision, 
her range of interests and activities, extend her power in 
government and state; cultivate her mind, enhance her 
value to the community as well as to the family; to the 
nation as well as to civilization, and you have a better human 
being in a better world. 

This is a transition period. This is crisis in the history 
of the world and in the history of women. Now is the time 
to plan ahead. 
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